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To  the  Friends  of  Queen’s-. — 

VI S Chancellor  of  Queen's  University,  I have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  place 
■4  before  the  entire  constituency  of  Queen’s  the  following  brief  explanation , 
J 1 The  unexpected  action  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Vancouver  in  1903 
and  at  St.  John  in  1904,  affords  proof  of  the  re-awakening  of  an  intense  interest 
and  feeling  in  favor  of  the  aims  which  inspired  the  founders  of  Queen’s. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Canada,  following  the  tradition  of  their  fathers, 
have  always  sought  to  foster  liberal  education.  Nearly  three  quarters  of  a cen- 
tury ago  the  Scotch  settlers  began  a movement  which  eventually  led  to  the 
establishment  by  Royal  Charter  at  Kingston  of  a seat  of  learning,  where  educa- 
tion, while  not  divorced  from  Christian  influence,  would  be  open  to  every  Cana- 
dian of  whatever  race  or  creed. 

Some  years  later  a grave  division,  known  as  the  Disruption,  arose  in  the 
Mother  Church  in  Scotland,  and  spreading  to  Canada  interfered  seriously  for 
years  with  the  work  and  progress  of  the  University.  This  difficulty  is  now 
happily  ended,  and  at  least  in  this  country  the  Church  has  again  become  one. 
In  more  recent  years  the  progress  of  the  University,  owing  to  the  foresight  of  its 
founders  and  the  wise  guidance  of  far-seeing  men,  has  been  distinctly  gratify- 
ing. Evidence  of  its  rapid  development  may  be  found  in  the  steady  increase  of 
students  and  the  yearly  necessity  of  enlarging  the  staff  of  Professors.  At  the 
date  of  the  Disruption  there  were  in  all  13  students  in  attendance  under  thre  ■ 
Professors.  At  present  the  students  number  <397  and  the  teaching  staff  has 
been  increased  from  three  to  sixty-four.  With  thirteen  students  a small  frame 
dwelling  afforded  sufficient  accommodation.  There  are  at  the  present  time  nine 
buildings,  which  form  an  imposing  group  within  a spacious  college  park  of 
twenty  acres.  A special  interest  is  attached  to  the  last  building,  completed  only 
a few  weeks  ago.  It  stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle,,  and  its 
lofty  campanile  adorns  the  whole  group.  On  November  7th  the  students,  num- 
bering with  their  friends  more  than  two  thousand,  assembled  within  its  walls  to 
present  it  formally  as  a free  gift  to  the  University,  and  to  ask  that  it  be  dedica- 
ted as  a Memorial  Convocation  Hall  in  honour  of  Principal  Grant.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  magnificent  Hall  resulted  from  a spontaneous  movement  of  the  stu- 
dents who  earnestly  desired  to  express  in  this  form  their  regard  and  affection 
for  their  late  beloved  master.  The  building  w'as  formally  received  from  the 
students,  was  solemnly  dedicated,  and  will  be  known  as  Grant  Hall.  It  is  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  a man  who,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
founders,  laboured  to  carry  out  their  patriotic  aims.  It  is  a tribute  of  affection 
for  one  who  was  an  inspiration  to  the  graduates,  and  has  left  behind  him  an  in- 
fluence for  good  which  will  long  endure. 
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i may  be  allowed  to  allude  to  one  other  building  which  has  come  into 
use  within  the  last  two  years.  Its  origin  is  unique,  being  the  gift  of  the  City  of 
Kingston  as  a municipality.  Other  buildings  within  the  college  park  owe  their 
existence  to  private  beneficence,  but  the  funds  in  (his  instance  were  granted  by 
public  vote  of  the  whole  people  of  Kingston.  The  vote  was  given  with  substan- 
tial unanimity,  a majority  coming  from  every  ward  in  the  city.  What  higher 
testimony  could  be  preferred  to  Queen’s?  What  better  evidence  that  her  teach- 
ing has  always  been  carried  on  without  any  tinge  of  sectarianism?  This  build- 
ing must  itself  be  regarded  as  convincing  testimony  to  the  broad  catholicity  of 
Queen’s.  Equally  it  bears  testimony  to  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the 
citizens  among  whom  so  many  students  find  homes.  No  other  city  in  Canada 
has  such  a record.  Kingston  is  probably  the  first  municipality  within  the  Em- 
pire to  erect  a University  building. 

I have  touched  on  two  instances  only  of  the  virility  and  powerful  influ- 
ence of  Queen’s,  but  they  indicate  among  other  things  the  esteem  in  which  she  is 
held  by  those  who  know  her  best,  and  should  go  a long  way  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  at  a distance  as  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  work  done  and 
the  position  held  by  Queen  s in  the  life  of  this  young  nation. 

Nearly  all  European  Universities  owe  their  parentage  to  the  Church. 
Queen’s  owes  its  origin  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  which  to-day  is 
represented  by  the  General  Assembly.  For  years  Queen’s  has  received  but 
little  countenance  from  the  Assembly.  She  has  had  to  work  her  own  way,  but 
the  struggle  has  developed  her  powers  and  proportions.  If  the  mother  until 
recently  had  almost  forgotten  her  offspring,  there  is  now  a happy  re-union,  and 
the  child  is  again  enthroned  in  the  affections  of  the  parent.  The  General  As- 
sembly on  behalf  of  the  now  undivided  Church  has  spontaneously  given  its  com- 
plete approval  of  Queen’s.  It  has  recognized  that  the  trust  imposed  by  the  early 
Presbyterian  pioneers  has  been  faithfully'  administered  by  her,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  founders  has  been  tiansmitted  to  her  alumni.  It  recognizes  with 
satisfaction  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  high  importance 
of  the  University.  It  evinces  entire  confidence  in  the  organization  of  Queen’s, 
desires  no  change,  and  suggests  only  that  larger  control  lie  given  to  the  gradu- 
ates. It  sees  that  a larger  revenue  is  required,  recommends  the  initiation  of  a 
movement  to  obtain  it,  appoints  a strong  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  heart- 
ily commends  the  object  of  the  movement  to  the  liberality  of  the  members  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  cordial  sympathy  and  support  of  Presbyteries  and  congrega- 
tions. In  a word,  the  Assembly  representing  the  progenitors  of  the  University 
seeks  only  to  remain  her  greatest  benefactor  and  share  more  directly  in  her 
aims. 

I have  in  these  few  words  set  forth  the  incalculable  good  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  public-spirited  efforts  of  our  Presbyterian  forefathers  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  I have  pointed  out  what  Queen’s  is  doing  and  alluded 
to  the  spirit  bequeathed  to  her.  The  General  Assembly  is  the  heir  of  the  found- 
ers of  Queen’s,  and  the  University  with  profound  gratitude  and  thankfulness 
welcomes  the  overtures  which  the  .Assembly  has  recently  placed  on  record. 

— Sandford  Fleming. 
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OUR  readers  will  see  that  this 
number  is  almost  wholly  de- 
voted to  presenting  a picture  of  the 
University  as  it  is  to-day.  This  is 
done  in  order  that  many  beyond  the 
circle  of  our  regular  constituency  may 
become  familiar  with  Queen’s.  The 
General  Assembly,  speaking  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  recently  urged 
the  college  authorities  to  initiate  a 
movement  for  securing  an  additional 
endowment  of  half  a million  dollars, 
and  appointed  a large  and  representa- 
tive committee  to  co-operate  with 
them  for  this  purpose.  By  way  of 
assisting  this  effort,  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  the  fullest  possible  infor- 
mation regarding  Queen’s  should  be 
disseminated  not  only  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church  but 
among  all  who  may  be  expected  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  University. 
Hence,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
present  issue  should  take  the  form  of 
an  “Endowment  Number,”  in  the  be- 
lief that  its  contents  may  not  only 
prove  of  deep  interest  to  the  readers 


but  may  help  to  secure  their  sympathy 
and  support  for  the  Endowment 
movement. 

Needless  to  say,  the  editors  of  the 
Journal,  in  common  with  all  their 
fellow-students,  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  all  that  affects  the  welr  ■ 
and  progress  of  the  IJniversit}  .uni 
shall  be  prepared  in  every  possible 
way  to  further  a movement  which 
means  the  increased  efficiency  of  their 
Alma  Mater. 

| N this  bird’s-eye  view  of  Queen’s 
1 the  things  that  are  invisible  are 
after  all  the  most  important,  so  that 
the  reader  will  second  the  photo  he 
looks  at  and  the  description  he  reads 
with  understanding  and  with  imagi- 
nation. Pie  is  asked  to  see  that  this 
building  is  no  building  and  this  appa- 
ratus no  apparatus,  but  that,  like  the 
Lyceum  or  Academy  of  Athens,  they 
are  together  an  industry  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  is  now  and  is  yet  to  he  intrust- 
ed the  well-being  of.  our  young  na- 
tion. It  is  a serious  undertaking-,  and 
no  one  willingly  assumes  the  role  of  a 
prophet.  But  if  we  could  “look  into 
the  seeds  of  time  and  say  which  grain 
would  grow  and  which  would  not,” 
we  would  venture  the  prediction  that 
this  enterprise  is  a profitable  invest- 
ment in  the  highest  sense.  What  is 
here  written  begins  with  wise  words 
from  our  Chancellor  and  closes  with 
an  appeal  from  our  Principal,  and 
what  lies  between  has  all  the  weight 
and  authority  which  can  be  given  it 
by  the  University.  It  has  a tone  of 
confidence  but  not  of  boasting,  of 
loyalty  but  not  of  fanaticism,  and  we 
hope  it  is  as  far  from  jealousy  of  any 
sister  institution  as  it  is  from  subser- 
vience. 
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THE  “gentle  reader"  will  imagine 
himself  to  be  mounting  the  lit- 
tle slope  which  conducts  to  the  College 
from  the  Arch  Street  entrance  to  the 
grounds.  He  is  about  to  pay . the 
University  buildings  a visit  for  the 
first  time  and  will  require  the  writer, 
who  may  be  represented  as  to  features 
by  a composite  photograph,  and  as  to 
apparel  by  a cap  and  gown  of  red, 
blue  and  yellow,  for  a cicerone.  It 
will  be,  we  trust,  a pleasant  half  hour, 
more  pleasant,  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
spects than  an  actual  tour  of  inspec- 
tion. For  instance,  you  were  not 
compelled  to  stoop  just  now  in  order 
to  avoid  the  fir-tree’s  branches  laden 
down  with  snow.  i\’or  will  you  re- 
quire for  your  comfort  to  put  your 
winter  garments  on  and  off  as  you 
pass  out  and  in.  You  stand  in  no  fear 
of  facing  a battery  of  several  hundred 
eyes,  as  you  make  your  way  through 
the  halls.  Ihe  odours  and  vapours  of 
the  laboratories  of  the  John  Carru- 
thers  Hall  gain  enchantment  by  dis- 
tance, and  the  roar  of  the  Stamping 
Mill  does  not  conduce  to  conversation. 
In  point  of  fact,  too,  you  would  find 
many  of  the  class-rooms  occupied, 
and  the  noise  penetrating  through  the 
closed  door  may  not  be  any  more 
charming  than  the  “lautes  Geschrei” 
of  Professor  Gans  of  Berlin,  which, 
unless  Heine  is  having  his  usual  joke, 
carried  all  the  way  to  Potsdam.  You 
need  not  be  silenced  by  the  placard  on 
the  walls  of  the  Consulting  Libraries, 
“No  talking  allowed,”  nor  be  continu- 
ally in  terror  of  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  This  and  Professor  That.  There- 
fore lean  back  comfortably  on  your 
divan,  and  spread  out  your  slippered 

I' or  staff  and  other  />artiet<lars  see  inside  front  < oi’er. 


feet  towards  the  cheerful  hearth  fire 
and  we  will  begin,  if  you  please,  our 
journey. 

TIIKOLOUICA],  mill. 1)1  NO. 

*Theolog\>. 

How  is  one  to  tell  in  a single  page 
what  Queen’s  does  for  those  who 
study  Theology  within  her  walls? 
How  can  a deep,  spiritual  process 
which  is  the  work  of  years  be  made 
clear  on  paper?  When  a man  has 
sat  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have 
given  him  new  insight  into  the  things 
that  are  unseen  and  eternal  how  is  he 
to  express  his  gratitude?  In  the  space 
allotted  I must  try  to  answer  briefly 
the  question,  What  is  theology  at 
Queen’s  ? 

All  the  subjects  that  are  usually 
found  in  a theology  curriculum  are 
taught,  Systematic  Theology,  Homil- 
etics, Church  History,  Old  and  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  Apologetics,  etc. 
Principal  Gordon,  Dr.  Ross,  Dr.  Jor- 
dan and  Prof.  Macnaughton  are  trie 
regular  professors,  and  this  year  we 
have  in  addition  Dr.  McRae,  former- 
ly Principal  of  Morin  College,  Que- 
bec. Dr.  Milligan  comes  for  a few 
weeks  every  year  to  give  special  lec- 
tures on  Homiletics.  Most  of  these 
men  are  so  well  known  to  Canadian 
Presbyterians  that  nothing  need  be 
said  of  them.  The  most  recent  ap- 
pointment is  that  of  Prof.  John  Mac- 
naughton who  now  occupies  the  chair 
of  Church  History  and  makes  his  lec- 
tures quite  as  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive as  it  was  generally  expected  he 
would  succeed  in  doing.  Dr.  Jordan, 
though  not  restored  yet  to  perfect 
health,  continues  to  make  his  class  at- 
tractive to  all  and  the  Old  Testament 


theological  building. 
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a source  of  new  life  and  inspiration 
for  those  who  wish  to  deal  with  the 
deepest  things  in  human  nature.  So 
long  as  we  have  teachers  of  this  spirit 
and  equipment  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
theological  students  in  Queen’s. 

When  a man  graduates  in  theology 
he  feels  that  his  course  has  extended 
not  over  three  years  but  over  seven. 
It  began  on  the  day  he  entered  the 
Arts  faculty.  Theology  and  Arts  are 
so  compactly  built  together,  so  inter- 
woven, that  for  the  Queen’s  man  the 
combination  means  a fresh  interpreta- 
tion of  both  of  its  constituent  ele- 
ments. The  study  of  literature  is 
more  sacred,  the  study  of  theology 
more  promising  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed.  Theology  is  taught  in 
Queen’s,  not  by  an  affiliated  school, 
but  by  a faculty  of  the  University,  and 
this  fact  is  only  one  expression  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  place.  Theology 
is  not  regarded  as  a dry  and  unprofit- 
able thing  even  by  students  of  other 
faculties;  it  is  recognized  as  offering 
abundant  scope  for  the  noblest  ener- 
gies of  the  best  men.  When  a man 
graduates  in  Arts  and  enters  Theol- 
ogy he  does  not  feel  that  he  has  made 
a break  with  the  past.  Ide  has  only 
taken  a step  forward.  He  is  still  a 
member  of  the  same  Alma  Mater  So- 
ciety, still  takes  part  in  all  that  inter- 
ests the  student-body,  still  finds  him- 
self called  upon,  only  more  frequently 
than  before,  to  fill  important  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  student-body. 

( )nly  one  disaster  could  come  to 
Queen’s  so  far  as  her  theological  stu- 
dents are  concerned,  if  through  lack  of 
financial  support  the  Arts  faculty  be- 
came weak,  and  she  could  not  continue 
to  produce  the  stamp  of  graduate  in 
Divinity  who  now  goes  forth  from  the 
Hall.  It  is  the  pride  and  glory  of 


Queen’s  that  all  her  students  are  made 
to  see  that  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  the  intellectual  and  the  spirit- 
ual, that  all  work  is  sacred  and  that 
all  men  must  work  for  the  up-build- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Surely  this  is  a type  of  Christian,  not 
to  say  of  theologi:  11,  which  is  worth 
preserving  in  Canada. 

Animal  Biology. 

The  course  in  this  department  ex- 
tends over  three  sessions,  one  in  pass 
and  two  in  honours.  The  pass  class 
is  common  to  both  Arts  and  Medical 
students,  but  is  optional  for  the  form- 
er and  compulsory  for  the  latter.  The 
medical  student  takes  the  physiology, 
histology  and  embryology  of  the 
honour  course  simultaneously  with 
the  honour  student  in  Arts;  but  does 
not  take  the  morphology  and  general 
biology. 

The  equipment  for  practical  physi- 
ology teaching  and  for  histology  is 
fairly  adequate,  but  there  is  great 
need  of  adding  to  the  museum  equip- 
ment. At  least  $5,000  are  required 
for  this  purpose. 

Next  to  providing  additional  speci- 
mens for  the  museum  the  great  need 
is  for  an  assistant  to  take  charge  of 
the  teaching  of  systematic  zoology. 

The  attendance  has  quadrupled  in 
ten  years,  and  as  a consequence  the 
Trustees  have  allocated  to  the  depart- 
ment all  the  space  in  the  Theology 
building  that  was  originally  assigned 
to  the  ’..hole  of  science, — physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  geolog)' 
and  mineralogy. 

1.  A laboratory  for  practical  in- 
struction in  histology,,  a cut  of  which 
appears  on  the  next  page. 

2.  A laboratory  for  instruction  in 
practical  physiology. 
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3.  A laboratory  for  the  preparation 
of  demonstrations  in  physiology,  his- 
tology, and  embryology. 

4.  A room  for  lectures  and  recita- 
tions. 

5.  A dissecting  room  for  compara- 
tive anatomy. 

6.  An  apparatus  room. 

1'.  A private  research  laboratory. 


the  beholder  that  men  are  permanent 
forces,  not  “walking  shadows”  or 
make-believe  players  on  a stage.  Here 
are  Dr.  Liddell,  pale  of  face ; Dr. 
Machar,  famed  for  his  good  works; 
the  leonine  Dr.  George;  Dr.  Cook, 
both  Principal  and  Chancellor;  Dr. 
Leitch,  the  gentle ; the  forthright  Dr. 
Snodgrass,  and  the  imperial  hero,  Dr. 


HISTOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 


Convocation  Hall. 

Compared  with  the  Universities  of 
Europe,  or  with  Harvard  or  Yale,  or 
with  Laval  or  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  Queen’s  ranks  only  as  a 
big  baby  just  out  of  long  dresses;  and 
yet  about  its  Convocation  Hall  if  no- 
where else  there  can  be  felt  the  air  of 
the  past.  The  portraits  of  men, 
whose  lives  have  been  built  not  only 
into  its  walls  but  into  the  character  of 
generations  of  students,  still  advise 


Grant.  Companions  with  them  and 
fellow-workers  are  Mr.  John  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Alex.  Morris,  chairmen 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  To  the 
silent  majority,  also,  belong  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson, “long  known  as  the  students’ 
friend,”  the  unforgettable  John  Mac- 
kerras, who  bade  his  students  carve 
their  names  not  on  the  desks  but  in 
the  calendar,  the  rarely  patient  Dr. 
Bell,  Dr.  Mowat,  most  exacting  and 
yet  most  modest  of  Professors,  and 
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the  medical  men,  Dr.  Fenwick  and  Dr. 
Saunders,  whose  names  lent  dignity 
and  lustre  to  their  profession.  Still 
with  us  for  many  a long  day,  let  us 
hope,  are  our  two  chief  teachers  and 
scholars,  Professors  Dupuis  and  Wat- 
son, of  whom  any  university  in  the 
world  might  he  proud,  and  our  grand 
old  man,  Chancellor  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming,  vigorous  in  spite  of  his 
many  years,  still  constructively  aid- 
ing and  abetting  the  university  in 
various  ways. 

The  eye  is  caught,  too,  by  a num- 
ber of  memorial  and  commemorative 
tablets,  nine  in  all,  keeping  fresh  and 
green  the  memory  of  wise,  large- 
hearted  donors  like  Senator  Cowan 
and  John  Roberts,  and  also  of  the  un- 
named host  of  benefactors,  who  from 
the  beginning  have  come  to  the  help 
of  the  college.  On  not  the  least  inter- 
esting brass  is  written  “To  commemo- 
rate the  spirit  of  the  students  of  1887- 
fO,  who  of  their  own  motion  contribu- 
ted a large  sum  to  complete  the  Jubi- 
lee Fund.”  This  tablet,  coupled  with 
the  recent  effort  of  the  students  in  be- 
half of  Grant  Hall,  and  placed  along- 
side of  the  tablet  “In  remembrance  of 
the  benefactors  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Queen’s  University,  1839- 
-10-11”  enclose,  as  within  the  covers  of 
a book,  the  whole  story  of  Queen’s, 
and  show  that  its  spirit  has  been  the 
same  from  start  to  finish. 

The  portraits  have  looked  down  up- 
on many  a scene,  the  Sunday  after- 
noon audience,  the  solemn  Convoca- 
tion, the  funeral  service,  the  intercol- 
legiate debate,  the  ominous  silence  of 
examinations,  the  meetings  of  Alma 
Mater  and  Y.M.C.A.,  the  gay  rout  of 
dancers ; and  lectures,  concerts,  ad- 
dresses, dramatic  performances  and 
conferences  innumerable. 
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As  the  University  grew  fast  and 
like  IVgotty  was  bursting  its  buttons 
on  every  side,  Convocation  Hall,  too, 
was  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  and  Grant  Hall  has 
come  none  too  soon  to  its  assistance. 
For  twenty-one  years  Convocation 
hall  has  been  the  pulse  and  in  some 
degree  the  heart  of  the  College  or- 
ganism. 

The  Library. 

The  Library  occupies  the  north- 
west: portion  of  the  first  lloor  of  the 
Theological  lluilding.  Semi-circular 
in  shape,  with  doors  opening  on  one 
side  to  the  large  stack-room,  on  the 
other  to  the  spacious  consulting  room, 
it  bears  visible  signs  of  the  frequent 
needs  for  expansion  which  have  been 
met  by  continued  additions  until  now 
no  further  extension  is  possible  in  the 
present  quarters.  The  upper  story, 
the  iron  shelving  down  the  centre  of 
the  alcoves,  and  the  gallery  running 
across  from  north  to  south,  added  one 
after  the  other,  all  show  that  the 
Library  has  kept  step  with  the  growth 
of  the  University.  In  1887-88,  at  the 
time  of  Principal  Grant’s  arrival, 
there  were  eleven  thousand  volumes 
in  the  Library.  At  present  there  are 
about  forty  thousand,  with  an  annual 
increase  of  nearly  two  thousand,  in- 
cluding purchases  and  donations.  The 
Library  staff  consists  at  present  of  the 
Librarian  and  two  assistants  who,  be- 
sides the  main  library,  have  charge  of 
the  two  consulting  libraries  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Of  these,  one  ad- 
joins the  Library,  a large  double 
room  fitted  up  with  long  reading 
tables  and  chairs,  forming  Consulting 
Room  No.  L Here  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  portraits  given  by  Sir  Gilbert 
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Parker,  of  the  Governors  of  Canada, 
and  of  other  historical  personages, 
forms  a double  row  round  the  rooms. 
Consulting  Room  No.  2,  in  the  New 
Arts  Building,  is  a most  attractive 
looking  apartment  with  its  scarlet 
walls  and  dark  panelled  wainscot,  its 
large  open  fireplace,  surmounted  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Reid’s  decorative  paint- 


departments  have  been  placed  in  the 
consulting  rooms,  and  these  with  the 
consulting  library  proper  form  a very 
valuable  reference  library  directly  ac- 
cessible to  the  student  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  are  a welcome  addition 
to  the  student’s  usually  limited  stock 
of  books. 

The  Library  has  from  time  to  time 


INTERIOR  OF  LIBRARY. 


ings,  its  many  tables  and  chairs,  and 
its  small  departmental  libraries  for 
the  pass  students.  Here  some  of  the 
most  important  work  of  the  Library 
is  carried  on  during  the  session,  the 
senior  and  honour  students  as  a rule 
preferring  Consulting  Room  No.  1, 
where  they  have  ready  access  to  the 
books  required  for  reference. 

Several  small  libraries  for  separate 


been  enriched  by  most  valuable  dona- 
tions from  the  British  and  other  Gov- 
ernments, notably,  the  publication  of 
the  Scottish  Record  Office  and  of 
H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  and  lately 
by  donation  from  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment of  the  magnificent  series  of  folio 
volumes  on  Christopher  Columbus, 
published  in  honour  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tenary of  his  discovery  of  America. 
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THE  KINGSTON  BUILDING.* 

This  building  is,  as  the  Chancellor’s 
letter  states,  the  golden  link  which 
binds  the  University  to  the  city.  After 
a hasty  glance  at  its  massive  walls  and 
unrelieved  sky-line  which  bespeak 
severe  economy,  but  which  the  stu- 
dent soon  learns  to  love,  let  us  step 
inside.  We  may  either  go  down  to 
the  ground  floor  or  up  a few  steps  in- 


students of  all  faculties  find  reading- 
matter  to  their  taste.  As  this  room  is 
large  and  can  be  easily  decorated,  it 
figures  conspicuously  on  social  occa- 
sions. 

Upstairs  there  is  the  same  general 
arrangement  of  a long  hall  lined  with 
rooms — the  heavy  doors  of  the  main 
entrance  and  the  north  entrance 
facing  each  other  in  the  centre.  On 


CONSULTING  LIBRARY  No.  2. 


to  the  middle  flat.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  ground  floor  the  room  running 
across  the  width  of  the  building  is  the 
boys’  Reading  Room,  where  are  dis- 
played, in  order  and  in  disorder,  over 
a hundred  dailies,  weeklies,  and 
monthlies,  comic,  political,  scientific, 
philosophical,  and  religious,  where 

\H-MFor  staff  and  other  particulars  see  Page  i . 


this  story,  besides  class-rooms,  pro- 
fessors rooms,  and  cloak-rooms, 
there  is  the  “Red  Room,”  as  Consult- 
ing Library  No.  2 is  popularly  known. 
(See  description  of  Library  under 
rheological  Building.”)  Here,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  professors’ 
rooms,  are  found  books  of  reference, 
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free  use,  of  which  is  on  certain  condi- 
tions permitted  to  the  students.  On 
the  third  and  top  flat  there  is  another 
hall  lined  with  class-rooms  and  pro- 
fessors’ rooms.  Here  also  are  the 
Journal  Sanctum,  where  the  editors 
think  and  write,  and  the  Levana 
Room,  where  the  Levana  Society  (the 
ladies’  organization)  meets,  as  also 
the  Y.W.C.A.  This  room  also  serves 
as  the  Ladies’  Reading  Room,  and, 


To  the  visitor  this  -building  is  no 
doubt  the  least  interesting  of  all  in  the 
quadrangle,  for  there  is  no  apparatus 
to  attract  the  attention ; there  are  only 
rooms  empty  save  for  the  benches. 
But  to  overlook  the  work  carried  on 
in  these  rooms  would  be  to  miss  the 
heart  of  the  College  ; for  here  is  fos- 
tered that  liberal  spirit  wherein  all  the 
faculties  share,  and  for  which  Queen’s 
is  noted. 


LARGE  CLASSROOM 


small  as  it  is,  is  cosily  and  prettily  fur- 
nished. 

In  all  there  are,  in  this  three-story 
building,  fifteen  class-rooms,  the 
three  largest  seating  over  two  hun- 
dred apiece,  the  others  seating  an 
average  of  seventy-five.  These  along 
with  ten  professors’  rooms  afford  an 
immense  amount  of  accommodation 
for  the  size  of  the  building. 


GRANT  HALL. 

Raised  by  students  of  Queen’s  in 
honour  of  their  late  Principal,  rever- 
ently named  by  Sir  Sandford  Flem- 
ing, when  he  laid  the  foundation- 
stone,  watched  over  by  its  architect, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Symons,  and  dedicated  in 
the  presence  of  the  largest  audience 
of  citizens,  students,  and  university 
authorities  ever  assembled  within  the 


GRANT  HALL  (From  the  Quadrangle). 
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walls  of  the  university,  Grant  Hall 
takes  its  place  in  the  brotherhood  of 
building's  which  form  the  “Queen’s  of 
To-day.”  The  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Nov.  l(ith,  1904,  was  devoted  to 
the  opening  ceremonies.  Here  is 
added  Principal  Gordon’s  brief  and 
inspiring  adtlress,  which  is  evidence 
that  the  spirit  which  moved  Principal 
Grant  lives  on  in  his  successor. 


Address  by  Principal  Gordon  on  the 
occasion  of  the  formal  dedication. 

Principal  Gordon,  after  expressing 
regret  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Harty  was 
unable,  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
his  health,  to  speak  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  benefactors  of  the  Univers- 
ity, said  that  the  erection  of  this  Hall 
marks  another  stage  in  the  progress 
of  Queen’s.  It  is  another  expression 
of  the  devotion  of  her  sons.  They 
have  often  shown  that  devotion  by 
their  gifts  and  their  service,  and  not 
seldom,  even  out  of  their  poverty, 
their  liberality  has  abounded  towards 
their  Alma  M ater ; but  this  is  the  high 
water  mark  as  vet  reached  by  their 
affection,  although  even  this  may  be 
but  the  promise  of  better  things  to 
come.  And  this  building  is  a me- 
morial of  him  who  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  moving  spirit  of 
Queen’s.  Not  that  he  stood  alone  in 
the  service  he  rendered  and  in  the  tri- 
umph he  achieved.  He  would  him- 
self be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the 
constant  and  loyal  assistance  given 
him  by  the  members  of  the  staff.  No 
university  in  our  country  is  served  by 
professors  more  faithfully,  and  we 
may  claim  that  none  is  served  by  men 
more  capable,  as  is  shown,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  character  of  Queens 
Quarterly , of  which  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  the  foremost  literary 
journal  in  Canada. 


This  Hall  is  evidence  that  they  who 
erected  it  have,  in  some  measure, 
caught  the  spirit  of  him  whose  name 
it  bears.  What  that  spirit  was  is 
known  through  personal  acquaintance 
by  most  of  us,  and  may  be  learned  bv 
others  from  the  story  of  his  life!  that: 
has  been  so  admirably  written  and  has 
lately  issued  from  the  press.  Nothing 
more  clearly  marked  his  career  than 
the  spirit  of  service.  It  is  not  in 
many  instances  that  service  reaches 
the  height  of  self-sacrifice,  but  in  his 
case  it  did,  for  he  gave  himself  for 
Queen’s. 

And  yet  it  would  be  narrowing  tin- 
scope  of  his  work  if  we  thought  of  it 
as  confined  to  the  University.  ITe 
served  his  country,  and  he  thought 
that  the  highest  service  he  could  ren- 
der his  country  was  through  the  effi- 
ciency of  Queen’s.  Indeed,  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  broad  and  fervent  patri- 
otism that  he  wrought  so  earnestly  on 
her  behalf,  as  if  he  said,  “I  could  not 
love  tliee,  Queen’s,  so  well,  loved  I not 
country  more.”  No  man  of  his  time 
took  a deeper  or  more  intelligent  in- 
terest in  all  that  concerned  the  true 
progress  and  welfare  of  Canada,  in 
the  purity  of  her  public  life,  in  the 
■tone  and  tendency  of  her  national 
spirit,  in  the  righteous  expenditure  of 
her  revenues.  While,  therefore,  this 
Hall  continues  to  speak  to  us  of  our 
lost  leader,  it  may  remind  us  that  the 
University  stands,  as  lie  did,  for  ser- 
vice, that  it  is  here  not  merely  to  pre- 
pare men  for  certain  professions,  but 
to  develop  the  highest  type  of  citizens, 
to  train  them  for  serving  and  helping 
their  fellows,  and  that  thus  it  stands 
as  a constant  summons  to  strenuous 
and  self-denying  effort. 

Such  a memorial  is  an  incentive  to 
hope  as  well  as  a summons  to  work. 
Our  late  Principal  looked  out  into  the 
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future  with  faith  and  expectation,  and 
his  own  achievement  warrants  even 
loftier  expectation  upon  our  part.  He 
knew  that  the  foundations  of  Queen’s 
had  been  laid  in  faith,  that  her  walls 
had  been  reared  in  self-sacrifice,  and 
that  the  spirit  that  made  such  an  out- 
lay would  not  finally  he  put  to  shame. 
Therefore  he  always  believed  that  for 
Queen’s  the  best  is  yet  to  be.  To  us 
there  comes  the  duty  to  carry  on  'his 
work,  so  that  from  this  centre  for 
which  he  freely  gave  himself,  many 
may  go  forth  inspired  by  his  spirit 
and  following  his  example.  We  are 
called  to  share  his  faith  and  hope,  and 
it  m;i”  even  be  given  us,  as  it  was 
given  him,  to  have  our  service  reach 
the  height  of  self-sacrifice. 

BUILDINGS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINING. 

THE  JOHN  CARRUTTIERS  HALL.* 

The  John  Carruthers  Science  Hall 
was  built  in  1889-90  at  a cost  of 
$18,000,  part  of  which  ($10,000)  was 
the  contribution  of  the  late  John  Car- 
ruthers to  the  endowment  of  1887. 
The  University  was  growing  very 
rapidly,  and  the  demand  for  more 
space  had  become  imperative.  The 
new  building  was  intended  for  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry  and  mineral- 
ogy, which  up  to  this  date  had  occu- 
pied two  rooms  in  the  Arts  building, 
— a class-room  and  a very  small  lab- 
oratory with  places  for  fourteen  stu- 
dents. With  the  completion  of  Car- 
ruthers Hall,  ( the  first  building  of  its 
kind  erected  in  Canada),  began  that 
remarkable  growth  of  the  scientific 
side  of  the  University  which  led  to  the 
founding  in  1 S!);»  of  the  School  of 
Mining  under  a separate  incorpora- 

' I'or  stall  am!  otht'r  /ninth  it /a  is  .v(y  /aqr  lii. 


tion  and  later  of  the  Faculty  of 
Practical  Science.  For  several  ses- 
sions all  the  departments  of  the 
School  of  Mining  were  housed  in  Car- 
ruthers Hall,  but  in  1894  there  was 
built  the  Mining  Laboratory,  (the 
first  to  be  built  in  Canada)  with 
funds  provided  byr  the  Government  of 
Ontario.  In  1900  the  School  of  Min- 
ing had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  overcrowding  of  Carruthers  Hall 
became  alarming.  Appeal  being 
made  to  the  Ontario  Government,  the 
Legislature  voted  $112,500  to  erect 
two  large  buildings  (Fleming  Hall 
and  ( Intario  Hall)  for  the  depart- 
ments of  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engi- 
neering. The  enlargement  of  the 
mining  building  a few  years  before 
had  provided  class-rooms  and  labora- 
tories for  the  departments  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  These  advances 
made  it  possible  to  devote  Carruthers 
Hall  to  the  department  of  chemistry 
alone. 

In  the  basement  of  this  building 
are  the  assaying  laboratories,  a large 
store-room  and  an  electrolytic  labora- 
tory. In  the  first  story  are  the  large 
lecture  room  seated  for  1 Hi,  labora- 
tory No.  1 with  places  for  62  students, 
and  several  small  rooms  for  stores 
and  apparatus.  This  laboratory  is 
usually  entered  by  students  in  their 
second  year,  for  the  study  of  qualita- 
tive analysis.  Thirty-one  students 
can  work  conveniently  at  once.  Each 
student  spends  from  four  to  twenty 
hours  a week  in  practical  work,  the 
amount  of  time  required  depending 
on  the  course  lie  is  pursuing.  In  the 
second  story  are  laboratory  No.  2 
for  quantitative  analysis,  No.  3 for 
elementary  experimenting,  No.  4 for 
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research,  the  library,  the  balance 
room,  small  store-rooms,  and  rooms 
for  professors  and  assistants.  No.  3 
is  a hard-worked  laboratory.  It  is 
seated  for  forty-eight,  but  by  assemb- 
ling classes  at  different  times  it  is 
made  to  serve  for  the  instruction  of  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is 
different  from  most  chemical  labora- 
tories in  the  fact  that  the  students  sit 
at  their  work  and  face  towards  the  in- 
structor’s table.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  practical  work 
with  class  teaching  of  considerable 
numbers  by  one  instructor, — impos- 
sible in  the  laboratory  of  the  ordinary 
type.  In  the  Library  are  the  books 
on  chemistry,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy. The  books  are  left  accessible 
to  the  students  so  as  to  make  them  as 
useful  as  possible.  The  results  are 
admirable.  The  books  are  in  such 
constant  use,  that  rebinding  is  occa- 
sionally necessary.  The  Balance 
Room  is  equipped  with  four  Sartorius 
short  beam  balances.  It  is  easily  ac- 
cessible from  the  laboratories. 

In  the  third  story  is  a class-room, 
a laboratory  for  organic  and  inor- 
ganic preparations,  a store-room  and 
an  assistant’s  room.  The  laboratory 
is  only  partly  furnished.  It  accom- 
modates sixteen  students  working 
with  large  apparatus.  Tables  can  be 
put  in  for  sixteen  more. 

The  total  number  of  students  tak- 
ing classes  in  chemistry  is  about  250, 
divided  among  the  faculties  as  fol- 
lows : — Arts  70,  Medicine,  85,  Prac- 
tical Science  95.  All  these  students 
attend  lectures  and  engage  in  labora- 
tory practice.  There  are  9 courses  of 
lectures  delivered  every  session,  and 
three  of  the  six  laboratories  are  super- 
vised both  morning  and  afternoon. 
All  students  of  chemistry  get  some 


laboratory  practice.  The  staff  of  in- 
structors consists  of  a professor,  two 
lecturers,  two  demonstrators,  and  two 
student  assistants.  In  spite  of  the 
large  amount  of  teaching  required  of 
the  staff,  some  time  is  found  for  re- 
search, but  it  is  all  too  little. 

If  the  University  and  the  School  of 
Mining  continue  to  grow  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  Carruthers  Hall  will  soon  be 
too  small.  Some  of  the  laboratories 
are  already  overcrowded. 


ONTARIO  JSUILDING. 

Mineralogy  and  Ccology. 

The  Departments  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
basement  and  the  north  half  of  the 
first  and  second  floors  of  Ontario 
Hall.  The  basement  is  a room  for 
the  museum  collections  which  will  be 
arranged  as  soon  as  suitable  cases  can 
be  procured.  Another  room  is  fur- 
nished with  cutting  and  grinding  ap- 
paratus, driven  by  electric  power,  for 
preparing  rock-sections  for  petrogra- 
phical  work.  From  another  large 
room  used  for  storage  an  elevator 
shaft  communicates  with  the  upper 
floors.  The  Geology  Department 
proper  occupies  the  rooms  of  the  first 
floor.  First  in  order  comes  the  main 
class-room,  seated  for  sixty  students 
and  provided  with  demonstration-lan- 
tern, maps  and  models.  The  lecture- 
desk  contains  illustrative  material  in 
drawers  which  are  interchangeable 
with  those  of  the  other  cabinets  of  the 
department.  One  of  the  brightest 
rooms  is  reserved  for  the  library  and 
reading  room,  Which  is  supplied  with 
cases  of  books  for  reference,  and 
journals  relating  to  Geology.  A 
large  chemical  laboratory  affords 
ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  rocks.  A 
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microscope  room  with  northern  as- 
pect is  furnished  with  the  necessary 
instruments  and  cupboards  for  stor- 
age. In  another  laboratory  are  rock 
collections  for  consultation,  and  in 
still  another  apparatus  required  for 
experiments  on  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  rocks,  the  use  of  heavy  solu- 
tions and  the  electro-magnet  in  the 
separation  of  the  mineral  constituents 
of  rocks.  A cloak-room,  lavatory 
arid  private  rooms  for  professor  and 
assistant  complete  the  list.  The  min- 
eralogy department  occupies  the  ten 
i-ooms  of  the  second  floor.  It  contains 
a class-room  seated  for  sixty  students 
and  provided  with  excellent  lantern 
and  projection  apparatus.  Under  the 
lecture-table  is  found  the  illustrative 
material  conveniently  arranged  for 
the  course  of  lectures.  A large  blow- 
pipe laboratory  seats  forty-eight  stu- 
dents, and  includes  material  stored  as 
in  the  class-room,  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  a card-catalogue,  cabinets 
of  mineral  specimens  for  practical 
work  and  apparatus  necessary  for 
drawing  crystals.  The  chemical 
work  of  the  department  is  carried  on 
in  a special  laboratory  furnished  with 
all  necessary  modern  appliances.  In 
two  private  laboratories  advanced 
students  pursue  research  work.  A 
dark  room  serves  for  balance-room 
and  for  work  with  the  reflecting  two- 
circle  goniometer. 

A special  feature  in  this  depart- 
ment is  the  “students’  study,’’  a room 
furnished  with  illustrative  mineral 
and  crystal  collections  and  with  cabi- 
nets containing  “loan”  collections. 
Each  student  of  the  junior  class  is 
given  at  the  opening  of  the  session  a 
collection  of  about  one  hundred  speci- 
mens of  ores  and  rock-forming  min- 
erals. These  collections  are  returned 


at  the  close  of  the  session.  The  study 
will  be  furnished  with  appropriate  re- 
ference books  and  magazines. 


Physics. 

1 he  Physics  Department  occupies 
the  south  half  of  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  this  building.  There  are 
two  lecture  rooms,  one  on  the  first 
floor  seating  about  sixty,  and  a larger 
on  the  second  floor  seating  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Both  have  large 
lecture  tables  with  slate  tops  and  con- 
venient water,  gas  and  electric  con- 
nections. These  rooms  can  be  com- 
pletely darkened  in  a few  minutes  bv 
opaque  blinds,  and  it  is  also  possible 
to  darken  one  corner  and  project  ap- 
paratus or  experiments  with  a lantern 
upon  a screen  placed  there,  while  the 
rest  of  the  room  is  sufficiently  bright 
to  allow  the  blackboard  to  be  read 
with  ease.  Lecture  apparatus  is  kept 
in  a room  adjoining  the  large  lecture 
room  and  directly  over  the  small  one 
-to  which  instruments  may  be  lowered 
by  a simple  hoist. 

Eight  of  the  other  rooms  are  de- 
voted to  experimental  work.  The 
largest,  which  is  directly  under  the 
large  lecture  room,  is  nearly  forty 
feet  square  and  is  used  for  general 
elementary  experiments.  A slate 
shelf  extends  along  the  south  side 
with  water  and  gas  taps  every  few 
feet.  The  room  is  furnished  with 
plain  but  strong  pine  tables,  balances 
and  other  simple  measuring  instru- 
ments, and  a large  number  of  sup- 
ports and  simple  elements  out  of 
which  the  student  can  build  the  com- 
bination needed  for  any  experiment. 
Few  elaborate  instruments  are  to  be 
found  in  this  room,  as  the  elementary 
experimental  courses  are  designed  to 
use  the  simplest  means  which  will  per- 
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mit  the  required  measurements  to  be 
made  with  the  accuracy  desired.  This 
room  accommodates  about  twentv- 
five  students  at  a time. 

The  other  laboratories  are  designed 
for  special  purposes.  Two  are  made 
completely  dark  for  optical  and  elec- 
trical experiments  which  require  arti- 
ficial light.  Another  large  room  is 
designed  to  contain  a large  concave 
grating.  A balcony  is  built  outside 
one  of  the  windows,  upon  which  a 
heliostat  may  be  placed  to  admit  sun- 
light. A dark  lobby  connects  this 
room  with  a photographic  developing 
room  and  with  the  corridor  so  that 
either  room  may  be  entered  or  left 
without  admitting  light. 

A special  system  of  wires  connects 
a switchboard  in  one  of  the  rooms 
with  the  storage  battery  system  and 
with  the  electrical  engineering  de- 
partment from  which  direct  currents, 
of  any  desired  electromotive  force,  or 
alternating  currents  can  be  obtained 
for  experimental  purposes.  From 
this  switchboard  circuits  run  to  each 
of  the  laboratories  and  to  the  lecture 
tables  so  that  any  desired  current  is 
immediately  available  in  any  of  the 
rooms. 


KLISMING  JJ  ALL. 

The  Engineering  Building,  located 
in  the  central  part  of  the  college 
grounds,  is  the  general  rendezvous  of 
all  engineering  students,  its  propor- 
tions are  not  so  stately  as  some  of  the 
other  buildings  but  its  position  is 
unique  in  that  it  commands  the  whole 
campus. 

In  the  basement  are  the  power  plant 
and  the  electrical,  mechanical  and 
testing  laboratories.  The  power  plant 
supplies  all  the  electric  power  and 
light  required  by  the  various  depart- 

' See  pane  243. 


ments  of  the  university.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  plant  is  a large  storage 
battery,  which  is  charged  during  in- 
tervals in  the  day  when  there  is  not 
much  demand  for  power.  This  bat- 
tery when  charged  will  supply  500 
lights  for  four  hours.  The  power 
thus  stored  in  the  day  time  is  used  for 
lighting  in  the  evening  when  the 
power  plant  is  not  in  operation.  This 
battery  also  serves  as  a source  of 
steady  power  often  required  for  car- 
rying on  electrical  experiments. 

In  the  electrical  and  mechanical 
laboratories  the  student  is  trained  in 
the  methods  of  testing  and  handling 
standard  types  of  commercial  appara- 
tus. Here  he  is  taught  how  to  apply 
the  theoretical  knowledge  gained  in 
the  lecture  room.  The  laboratory 
courses  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
that  broader  field,  where,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, he  must  be  able  to  apply  the- 
ory, and  modify  it  as  circumstances 
require. 

The  first  floor  is  at  present  devoted 
to  ‘ botany,  but  the  recent  very  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  engineering 
students  will  very  soon  necessitate 
that  some  provision  be  made  else- 
where for  this  department.  The  need 
of  increased  accommodation  for  the 
engineering  classes  is  felt  even  now. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  lecture 
rooms  for  the  classes  in  mining,  civil, 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. On  this  floor  is  found  the  read- 
ing room,  where  the  student  gets  a 
glimpse  at  the  current  papers  and 
magazines.  Close  at  hand  is  the  en- 
gineering library,  where  the  student 
can  retire  to  consult  special  books  and 
study  the  current  engineering  period- 
icals. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  entirely 
to  draughting  and  mapping,  with  the 
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exception  of  two  small  rooms  for 
blueprinting  and  photographic  work. 
Here  the  student  is  given  a practical 
course  extending  over  four  years. 
The  work  includes  practical  geome- 
try, prospective,  mechanical  drawing,- 
topographical  drawing,  plans,  profiles, 
tracing  and  blueprinting. 

In  a wing  attached  to  this  building 
are  the  boilers  which  supply  steam  to 


through  underground  pipes,  specially 
protected  to  prevent  the  radiation  of 
heat.  Before  distribution  in  the  class- 
rooms the  pressure  is  considerably  re- 
duced. Ventilation  is  provided  by 
means  of  fans  arranged  to  force  fresh 
air  into  the  class-rooms  after  being 
heated  by  passing  over  suitably  ar- 
ranged steam  coils.  This  plant  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  over  two 


THE  MINING 

heat  all  the  buildings  of  the  univers- 
ity and  the  school  of  mining.  These 
boilers  also  furnish  steam  to  the 
power  plant  above  referred  to.  This 
central  heating  plant  with  a capacity 
of  .500  to  600  horse-power  is  one  of 
the  very  modern  features  of  the  insti- 
tution, especially  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view.  The  steam  at  moder- 
ately high  pressure  is  conducted  from 
the  boilers  to  the  various  buildings 


LABORATORY. 

years  and  is  working  very  satisfac- 
torily. In  addition  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  more  economical  than  separate 
heating  systems  for  each  building,  it 
offers  other  advantages.  It  confines 
the  dirt  arising  from  coal  and  ashes  to 
one  place,  and  it  affords  excellent  op- 
portunity for  giving  practical  instruc- 
tion to  the  engineering  students,  hav- 
ing been  designed  with  due  regard  to 
this  feature. 
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MINING  LABORATORY. 

The  work  of  the  Mining  Labora- 
tory, or  as  it  is  more  familiarly  called, 
the  mill,  is  of  an  eminently  practical 
nature ; and  is  chiefly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  final  year  mining  and 
metallurgical  students. 

It  is  recognized  that  lecture  and 
text-hook  work,  although  extremely 
useful  in  giving  the  student  a broad 
theoretical  view  of  his  profession, 
must  be  supplemented  by  actual 
demonstration  if  the  facts  are  to  be 
impressed  on  his  mind  and  he  is  to  un- 
derstand the  essential  importance  of 
detail.  So  in  these  courses  a very 
considerable  portion  of  the  student’s 
time  in  the  fourth  year  is  spent  in  the 
mill,  in  working  on  the  ores  or  rough 
products  of  the  mine,  in  concentrating 
or  separating  the  valuable  minerals 
from  the  valueless  portions  or  gangue, 
and  in  treating  these  concentrates  or 
the  ores  directly  for  the  recovery  of 
the  metals  contained. 

The  laboratory  is  fitted  up  with  ap- 
paratus for  preliminary  experimental 
tests  and  also  with  regidar  concen- 
trating machinery  of  standard  mill 
sizes  and  makes  for  treating  ores  in 
lots  of  several  tons.  The  equipment 
includes  various  crushing  machines, 
hydraulic  classifiers  for  grading  the 
ore,  and  concentrators  such  as  jigs, 
Wilfley  and  slime  tables,  h'rue  vanner, 
etc.,  for  separating  the  valuable  min- 
eral, which  is  usually  the  heavier, 
from  the  lighter  and  valueless  portion. 

Again  the  student  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  recovering  gold 
from  the  ore  or  rock,  which  may  con- 
tain from  $2.00  to  $100.00  worth  per 
ton.  He  first  experiments  on  a small 
scale  and  then  carries  out  the  work  on 
a larger  scale,  as  for  instance,  crush- 


ing and  amalgamating  several  tons  of 
the  ore  in  a standard  five-stamp  bat- 
tery, cleaning  up  and  obtaining  a 
gold  brick.  Or  the  gold  values  may 
be  recovered  from  the  ore  or  concen- 
trates by  dissolving  or  leaching  out 
and  then  precipitating  from  the  clear 
solution. 

Smelting  experiments  may  be  con- 
ducted on  a small  scale  in  blast  or 
reverberatory  furnaces  for  the  recov- 
ery of  lead  or  copper  from  the  ores, 
or  tests  made  with  an  electric  furnace. 
Such  tests  are  continually  checked  by 
analysis  of  the  materials,  in  a labora- 
tory provided  for  this  purpose  in  the 
mill.  A room  is  fitted  up  for  draft- 
ing in  connection  with  mine  survey 
ing  and  for  working  out  practical 
mining  problems.  There  are  also 
various  types  of  rock  drills,  pumps, 
etc.,  which  may  be  tested  and  the 
mechanism  studied.  All  this  work 
distributed  over  a broad  field,  al- 
though not  making  the  student  par- 
ticularly expert  in  any  one  line, 
should  help  to  lay  a good  foundation 
for  his  professional  career. 

The  laboratory  is  also  well  fitted 
for  testing  ores  for  process  and  has 
proved  a benefit  to  the  mining  indus- 
try of  the  country.  For  instance, 
when  the  corundum  deposits  of  On- 
tario were  first  opened,  the  prelimin- 
ary tests  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
separating  and  recovering  the  pure 
corundum  were  made  in  the  mill. 
Each  year  we  test  two  or  three  gold 
ores,  to  determine  the  best  method  of 
working,  for  mine  owners  and  pros- 
pectors developing  new  properties. 
We  have  also  made  a number  of  tests 
for  mine  owners  on  the  concentration 
of  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  molybdenite, 
and  iron. 


CLASSIFIERS  AND  CONCENTRATORS  (Mining  Laboratory). 
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the  mechanical  laboratory. 

The  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the 
Practical  Science  department  of  the 
University  consists  of  two  distinctive 
sections,  wood-working  and  metal- 
working. 

The  wood-working  is  carried  on  in 
a well-lighted  and  capacious  shop  in 
the  second  story  72xl>2  feet,  which  is 
supplied  with  three  wood-lathes,  a jig- 
saw, a circular  saw,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  benches  with  all  the  necessary 
small  tools,  a band-saw,  not  yet  pul 
into  working  order,  and  a two-horse 
power  motor.  The  regular  work- 
done  here  is  the  making  of  wood 
joints  and  other  small  pieces,  until  the 
student  acquires  some  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  tools.  Tie  is  then  put  to  pat- 
tern-making as  a principal  occupa- 
tion, with  variations  on  other  things 
.that  may  be  required.  Careful  in- 
structions are  given  in  the  making  of 
complicated  patterns  with  intricate 
coring  where  necessary,  and  no  sub- 
ject is  considered  too  difficult  to  be  at- 
tempted. Thus  the  ready  and  careful 
student  becomes  well  acquainted  with 
the  necessities  of  a pattern,  and  learns 
how  to  form  a pattern  which  shall 
give  a minimum  of  trouble  to  the 
moulder. 

Students  who  enter  with  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  wood-working  are  put 
at  pattern-making  at  once  and  with- 
out any  preliminary  preparation  in  the 
shop. 

In  the  metal-working  section  on  the 
first  floor  there  are  a No.  4)4  Barnes 
lathe,  a four-feet  lathe  built  in  the 
shops,  a lathe  by  Muir  & Co.  of  Man- 
chester, Kngland,  a Porter  lathe 
swinging  I I inches,  and  a lathe  from 
castings  donated  by  Bertram  & Sons 
of  Dundas,  which  although  quite  fin- 
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ished,  has  not  yet  been  put  in  place. 
Of  these  the  Barnes  lathe  is  a very 
complete  tool  with  slide,  rest  and 
screw  feed;  the  Porter-  lathe  is  a com- 
plete engine  lathe  with  screw  and  rod 
feed  ; and  the  other  lathes  are  all  sup- 
plied with  slide  rests.  A Pittler  lathe 
is  also  well  under  way,  hut  is  not  vet 
completed. 

This  shop  also  contains  a 20-inch 
shaper  by  Rertram  & Sons,  a drill 
press  donated  by  Bertram  & Sons, 
and  a planer  (1x2x2,  by  the  same 
makers.  There  are  also  two  small 
and  convenient  wall  drills,  taking 
drills  from  0 to  )4  in. 

The  other  machine  tools  are  a gear 
cutter  for  milling  cutters,  taking  in 
wheels  up  to  !)  in.  diameter;  a smaller 
gear  cutter  with  fly  cutters  taking 
wheels  to  (5  or  7 in.  diameter,  and 
principally  used  on  brass  and  wood ; 
and  a drilling  machine  with  divided 
plate  and  traversing  drill  for  making 
lantern  pinions,  &c.  The  shop  is  well 
supplied  with  all  the  small  hand  tools 
usually  found  in  a machine  shop. 

As  to  the  work  done  in  the  machine 
shop,  it  is  as  varied  in  character  as  it 
well  can  he.  All  the  smaller  machine- 
tools  are  now  made  in  the  shops,  such 
as  lathes,  drills,  taps  and  dies,  planer 
centres  with  graduated  plate,  gear 
cutters,  &c.,  &c.  Besides  these  the 
shop  has  built  several  dynamos  and 
motors,  resistance  coils,  and  other 
electrical  apparatus;  several  steam 
engines,  from  )4  to  one-horse-power; 
a gasoline  engine ; a large  clock  with 
Denison’s  gravity  escapement  upon 
the  model  of  a turret  or  church  dock- 
land this  clock  keeps  the  time  for  the 
.mechanical  department)  ; many  pieces 
ot  apparatus,  some  of  them  quite  com- 
plicated, for  the  physical  and  other 
departments ; and  a very  complete  set 
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of  working  mechanical  models,  which 
are  on  view  at  any  time  in  the  model 
room. 

No  kind  of  work,  which  comes  un- 
der the  head  of  machine-shop  work,  is 
considered  too  difficult  to  attempt  or 
to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ap- 
pliances. And  here,  if  in  any  place  in 
the  world,  the  student  who  is  careful 
and  attentive  may  get  a good  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  in  which  work  is 
done,  and  the  appliances  by  which  it 
is  done. 

The  chief  purpose  of  a regular 
manufacturing  machine  shop  is  to 
make  money,  and  it  often  makes  the 
workman  a mere  part  of  the  machine 
which  he  superintends.  Into  the  col- 
lege shop  the  money  question  does  not 
intrude.  In  it  the  one  important 
thing  is  to  impart  instruction  by  both 
precept  and  example  to  the  student, 
and  to  all  machinists  who  wish  to 
make  themselves  complete  in  both 
practice  and  theory. 

We  have  especially  to  thank  the 
firm  of  J.  Bertram  & Sons  of  Dundas, 
Ontario,  the  great  machine-tool 
makers  of  Canada,  for  their  uniform 
kindness  in  coming  to  our  assistance. 
The  last  machine  received  from  them, 
the  planer  alluded  to,  is  such  a beauti- 
ful poem  in  iron  and  steel,  that  the 
hope  of  the  writer  is  that  successive 
generations  of  students  may  work 
with  it  and  so  admire  it  as  to  utter  a 
silent  prayer  for  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  firm  which  makes  such 
fine  and  beautiful  machines. 


OUTSIDE  WORK  OK  THE  SCHOOL  OK 
MINING. 

This  may  be  described  as  of  four 
kinds : 

1.  University  Extra-mural  work. 


2-  Outside  classes  in  mining  sub- 
jects. 

3.  Exploratory  work. 

I.  Field  classes  in  mineralogy, 
geology,  surveying  and  mining. 

1.  Arts  students  in  chemistry,  phy- 
sics, mineralogy,  and  geology  may 
study  extramurally  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tutors,  who  set  exercises,  and 
examinations,  and  discuss  difficulties 
so  far  as  that  can  be  done  by  corres- 
pondence; where  the  extra-mural  stu- 
dents have  laboratories  the  tutors  pre- 
scribe practical  exercises  and  examine 
the  reports  on  these.  In  mail}'  cases 
these  students  come  to  Kingston  and 
work  in  the  laboratories  during  the 
.Christmas  holidays  and  part  of  Ihe 
summer.  Most  of  them  spend  at 
least  one  session  in  Kingston  before 
graduating.  The  system  works  well, 
and  has  made  it  possible  for  a large 
number  of  public  school  teachers  to 
get  the  benefit  of  a university  course 
in  Science. 

)l.  Since  1893  the  School  of  Mining 
has  been  sending  out  lecturers  to  min- 
ing towns  and  camps  to  conduct 
.classes  in  subjects  related  to  mining. 
This  was  at  first  done  independently, 
but  of  late  years  under  the  direction 
of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
object  has  been  to  stimulate  the  study 
of  elementary  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy, and  to  diffuse  such  information 
as  would  be  helpful  to  those  engaged 
in  exploring  and  developing  mineral 
lands.  These  classes  are  now  attend- 
ed by  about  100  men  every  summer. 
,About  15,000  mineral  specimens  are 
distributed  each  year  by  the  lecturers. 

3.  Several  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  School  of  Mining  have  done  valu- 
able service  to  ( hvtario  and  to  other 
provinces  by  their  summer  work  in 
exploring  mineral  regions  and  in 
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teaching  others  how  to  explore.  The 
.school  is  also  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  larg'e  numbers  of  prospect- 
ors who  write  asking  for  information, 
specimens,  or  advice  in  their  work. 
Ihey  visit  the  school  to-  compare  their 
finds  with  museum  specimens,  and  to 
get  more  extended  information  than 
is  possible  by  letter.  The  educational 
work  done  in  this  way,  while  frag- 
mentary and  informal,  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  It  reaches  a part  of  the 
population  otherwise  quite  outside  of 
the  sphere  of  University  influence. 

4.  1 he  field  classes  are  not  outside 
classes  in  the  same  sense  as  the  term 
has  so  far  been  used.  Students  are 
taken  to  the  nearby  places,  where 
geology,  mineralogy,  mining  and  sur- 
veying can  be  studied  in  the  most 
practical  way.  These  excursions, 
moreover,  take  a section  of  the  uni- 
versity out  into  the  country  for  the 
people  to  see  for  themselves.  Occa- 
sionally young  men  join  the  party  and 
listen  to  the  informal  lectures  given, 
while  miners  and  managers  have  an 
object  lesson  in  the  advantages  of 
scientific  training. 

MEDICAL  BUILDING. 

In  .1854  the  Medical  Faculty  was 
organized  and  teaching  instituted  so 
.that  the  Faculty  is  now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  teaching  department  has  not 
always  been  a Faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity as,  from  1865  to  1892,  the 
teaching  was  conducted  under  the 
Charter  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  Kingston,  an 
affiliated  College.  In  1892  the  Royal 
College  was  merged  again  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  medicine  of  the  universitv. 
Very  satisfactory  progress  in  all  de- 

‘ l' or  stajt  and  other  particulars  see  />age  ;i 


partments  of  medical  work  can  be  re- 
couled  from  this  date,  and  the  faculty 
can  claim  to  have  contributed  its  fair 
share  to  medical  education  in  this  and 
.the  western  provinces  and  territories. 
During  this  period  laboratories  'have 
been  instituted  and  equipped  for  phy- 
siology, histology,  pathology,  bac- 
teriology, pharmacy  and  experiment- 
al pharmacology.  An  additional 
story  has  been  added  to  the  building 
and  facilities  for  anatomical  study 
greatly  increased.  The  clinical  facili- 
ties, too,  have  been  much  extended  bv 
the  enlargement  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital, and  also  by  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents to  the  wards  and  practice  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  Hospital  and  Rockwood 
Hospital.  Growth  in  the  number  of 
students  has  also  been  satisfactory. 
In  1892,  110  students  were  registered 
while  the  registration  this  session  is 
205.  Of  these  thirty-four  possess  an 
Arts  degree,  and  twenty-one  others 
have  spent  one  or  more  years  in  Arts. 
The  majority  of  these  are  taking  the 
combined  . IJ. A.,  M.D.  course.  The 
matriculation  standard  is  also  of  a 
higher  character,  and  this  with  the 
number  of  students  taking-  partial  or 
full  Arts  courses  is  a matter  of  much 
satisfaction,  making  as  it  does  for  the 
more  liberal  education  of  the  physi- 
cian. 

The  College  building,  while  putting 
forward  no  claim  to  architectural  pre- 
tensions, is  well  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose. Its  rooms  are  large,  airy  and 
particularly  well-lighted.  The  second 
or  top  lloor  is  devoted  to  -the  study  of 
anatomy  and  contains  a large  disect- 
ing  room,  “bone”  room,  and  two  lec- 
ture rooms.  The  facilities  given,  for 
the  study  of  practical  anatomy  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  school  in  Can- 
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ada,  the  Ontario  Anatomy  Act  secur- 
ing- for  the  school  the  requisite  ma- 
terial. In  the  anatomical  depart- 
ment there  are  six  instructors,  one  of 
whom,  Dr.  Etherington,  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  the  work,  thus  assuring 
that  this  fundamental  subject  receives 
due  emphasis.  On  the  first  floor  are 
found  the  pharmacy  laboratory,  a 
large  lecture  room  and  the  college 


library  has  lately  been  added  to  the 
list  of  the  “Association  of  American 
Medical  Libraries,”  a step  which  will 
greatly  add  to  its  usefulness. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is 
occupied  by  the  class-room  and  la- 
boratories for  pathology  and  bac- 
teriology, and  the  pathological  mu- 
seum. Dr.  W.  T.  Connell  is  in  charge 
of  work  done  here,  and  devotes  his 
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offices,  library  and  reading  room.  The 
pharmacy  laboratory  is  in  charge  of 
an  expert  druggist,  and  the  students 
are  taught  practical  dispensing,  a 
necessary  equipment  for  most  physi- 
cians in  this  country.  The  library  of 
the  faculty  is  as  yet  but  a nucleus 
containing  some  650  volumes,  apart 
from  journals  and  pamphlets,  of 
which  a large  number  are  on  file.  The 


entire  time  to  it.  The  laboratories  are 
well  equipped  for  all  the  usual  work 
of  these  departments.  No  facilities  in 
the  shape  of  special  rooms  and  equip- 
ment as  yet  exist  however  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  research  work,  though  the 
laboratories  are  never  without  one  or 
more  graduates  engaged  in  some  line 
of  work,  especially  in  clinical  micro- 
scopy. 1 he  other  departments  of 
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medical  work  are  housed  elsewhere. 
The  laboratories  for  physiology  and 
histology  are  in  the  theological 
building  and  are  under*  the  direct 
supervision  of  Prof.  Knight.  These 
laboratories  are  well  fitted  with  all 
those  special  requirements  so  needful 
to-day  for  physiological  study  and  re- 
search. 1 he  experimental  laboratory 
for  pharmacology  is  also  in  the  same 


for  maternity,  gynaecological  and  in- 
fectious cases,  and  has  in  all  200  beds 
and  treats  about  2,500  patients  annu- 
ally. 

The  wards  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  Hos- 
pital were  thrown  open  to  the  stu- 
dents two  years  ago  and  the  work 
there  has  greatly  added  to  the  clinical 
material  and  enriched  the  teaching  of 
this,  perhaps  the  most  important,  por- 
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building,  the  work  being  carried  on  by 
Dr.  A.  E.  Ross.  This  laboratory  has 
proved  a valuable  adjunct  to  the 
teaching  in  pharmacology.  Chemistry 
is  taken  in  the  laboratories  of  Carru- 
tliers  (Science)  Hall,  and  physics  in 
the  physical  laboratories  of  the  School, 
of  Mining.  The  main  clinical  teach- 
ing is  done  in  the  wards  and  operat- 
ing rooms  of  the  General  Hospital. 
This  Hospital  has  special  departments 


tion  of  medical  training.  This  Hos- 
pital treated  over  1,400  patients  last 
year  and  has  160  beds. 

Rockwood  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
with  its  600  patients  also  affords  much 
material  for  clinical  teaching  as  well 
as  study  of  mental  disease.  Weekly 
clinics  are  held  there  iby  the  physicians 
in  charge,  who  are  members  of  the 
Clinical  staff. 
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THE  College  song  says  in  a some- 
what playful  tone  that  “Queen’s 
is  quite  unique.”  There  is  some  solid 
truth  in  the  saying.  She  has  what 
not  very  many  universities  on  this 
continent  can  claim,  a clear-cut  in- 
dividuality. She  impresses  an  un- 
mistakable common  stamp  upon  her 
products.  Her  graduates  can  readily 
be  known  as  hers,  and  not  another’s. 
There  is  a certain  central  life  in  her  of 
a vigorous  and  well-marked  type 
which  is  her  own. 

It  expresses  itself  in  a good  many 
various  ways.  Different  observers 
are  struck  by  different  manifestations 
of  it.  Everyone  notices  for  instance 
that  her  under-graduates  and  alumni 
are  greatly  attached  to  'her.  They  be- 
lieve in  her  to  an  extent  which  attains 
to  quantitative  statement  in  actual 
pecuniary  sacrifice  not  equalled  in  the 
history  of  universities.  From  Chan- 
cellor to  Freshman  her  constituents 
are  a unit  where  she  is  concerned. 
They  all  have  a feeling  of  personal 
ownership  in  her  and  take  hold  with 
energy  when  need  arises.  As  Thucy- 
dides says  of  the  Athenians,  “Every 
man  thinks  the  work  is  at  a stick 
where  he  is  not  personally  engaged” 
— just  the  opposite  of  the  state  of 
matters  frequent  in  the  academic 
world  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
when  “what  is  everybody’s  business 
is  nobody’s  business.”  This  active 
participation  of  each  in  the  common 
effort  of  all  goes  closely  with  what 
others  notice  as  remarkable  in 
Queen’s,  namely,  the  self-help  and 
self-government  so  unusually  devel- 
oped among  her  students.  To  a 
great  extent  they  manage  not  only 
their  own  affairs  but  also  what  in 


most  places  would  be  regarded  as 
most  decidedly  other  people’s.  The 
discipline  of  the  universitv  is  largely 
in  their  hands.  Of  course  the  conse- 
quence is  that  nowhere  is  the  discip- 
line better.  Hence  another  note  of 
Queen’s  that  finds  general  recognition 
— the  excellent  relations  between  stu- 
dents and  professors  known  to  be 
characteristic  of  her.  There  is  no 
great  gulf  fixed.  The  don  is  not  so 
much  in  loco  parentis  as  in  loco  fra- 
fris  inajoris  and  takes  hints  if  he  has 
any  sense  at  all  in  manifold  ways 
from  the  fratres  m'morcs.  Queen's  has 
been  a wonderful  shaping  mother  of 
professors,  as  well  as  of  undergra- 
duates. Many  of  them  have  owed  to 
her  the  best  part  of  their  universitv 
education.  Thus  she  is  a school  of 
the  best  democracy.  Every  man 
counts  for  what  he  really  can  strike. 
Solemn  humbug  is  at  a discount. 
Freedom  is  in  the  air  and  no  one  ex- 
pects awe-struck  acceptance  of  his 
mere  ipse  dixits.  Some  find  in 
Queen’s  too  what  goes  with  all  this, 
an  unusual  energy  of  the  missionary' 
spirit.  Being  “broad-based  upon  the 
people’s  will,”  she  does  not  dwell  in 
the  windless  isolation  of  any  Olym- 
pian heights.  She  is  a part  of  the 
common  life  of  the  country  realizing 
vividly  her  responsibility  to  do  some- 
thing effective  towards  touching  that 
to  fine  issues.  One  way  in  which  she 
does  it  is  through  the  Queen’s  Quar- 
terly. And  indeed  the  peculiar  in- 
tensity of  life  that  marks  her  could 
scarcely  be  more  palpably  demonstra- 
ted on  its  highest  side  than  by  the  fact 
that  for  twelve  years  without  inter- 
ruption this  truly  first-class  periodical 
has  been  issued  steadily  from  a King- 
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ston  printing1  press.  Good  judges  say 
that  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  this 
country.  And  it  is  steadily  rising  in 
quality.  The  last  number  has  been 
pronounced  by  one  who  knows  to  be 
“quite  upon  the  level  of  the  great 
English  Quarterlies.” 

Now  all  this  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able, and  all  of  it  hangs  together. 
But  what  is  the  root  of  it  all  ? I think 
that  was  seized  by  Dr.  Reichel,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Mosely  Commission.  He 
found  in  Queen’s  a type  of  “the  best 
Scottish  university  traditions.”  They 
were  an  embodiment  of  the  great  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  the  Reformation, 
and  especially  of  Presbyterianism — 
the  unity  of  truth.  Their  aim  was 
not  to  produce  craftsmen  but  educa- 
ted men,  men  who  lived  and  worked 
in  the  light  of  large  ideas,  who  saw 
the  whole  in  the  part  which  they  had 
chosen  for  their  own  special  field  of 
activity.  They  made  the  Arts  Facul- 
ty, the  organ  of  a general  liberal  cul- 
ture, the  centre  of  the  whole  univers- 
ity. Partly  in  consequence  of  her 
traditions,  partly  of  her  poverty,  part- 
ly of  certain  powerful  personalities 
which  have  helped  to  shape  her, 
Queen’s  has  been  the  banner-bearer 
of  this  principle  in  Canada.  This  is 
her  distinctive  quality,  the  very  soul 
of  her,  from  which  all  else  springs, 
the  energetic  concentration  with 
which  she  has  realized  and  embodied 
the  unity  of  truth. 

And — true  to  her  Presbyterian  tra- 
ditions— the  sacredness  and  saving 
power  of  truth.  Of  all  truth.  Not 
merely  of  some  specially  labelled 
brand.  Therefore  she  has  always  re- 
fused to  draw  a hard  and  fast  line  be- 
tween the  sacred  and  the  secular. 
Arts  and  Theology  have  always  been 


inseparable  in  Queen’s.  Her  profes- 
sors in  Arts  have  always  counted  no 
less  as  professors  in  Theology.  At 
the  Alumni  Conference  they  have  al- 
ways contributed  the  greater  part  of 
the  programme.  And  on  the  other 
hand  her  professors  of  Theology 
have  a very  decided  influence  in 
moulding  the  under-graduates  in 
Arts.  The  Sunday  afternoon  ad- 
dresses given  impartially  from  either 
side  of  the  house  reach  all  our  stu- 
dents. So  do  the  classes  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  which  meet  twice  a week. 
These  things  are  counted  in  Queen’s 
as  a necessary  part  of  general  culture, 
and  no  subject  of  general  culture  is 
regarded  as  other  than  sacred.  In 
one  word  then,  the  spirit  of  Queen’s 
may  be  described  as  a certain  fearless 
and  open-eyed  reverence.  That  is 
why  her  students  love  and  honour  her 
and  are  ready  to  prove  their  faith  by 
sacrifice. 


HOSPITAL  TICKETS. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  Kingston  General  Hos- 
pital any  registered  student  can  secure 
for  one  dollar,  a ticket  entitling  the 
holder,  in  case  of  sickness,  to  Hospi- 
tal attendance,  including  room  and 
out-door  treatment,  during  the  full 
college  session.  By  means  of  this  ar- 
rangement, which  is  a sort  of  insur- 
ance, many  students  receive,  with  the 
exception  of  the  attendance  of  a phy- 
sician, all  other  requisite  attention  in 
case  of  sickness  or  accident,  which 
might  otherwise  cost  them  more  than 
the  average  student  can  well  afford  to 
pay.  No  one  who  does  not  make  use 
of  his  ticket  grudges  his  dollar  when 
he  considers  the  benefit  received  by 
his  less  fortunate  fellow-students. 
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WHILE  the  General  Assembly  of 
1891  was  in  session  in  Kings- 
ton, a meeting  of  Queen’s  Alumni  was 
called,  chiefly  with  a view  of  extend- 
ing the  interest  in  the  work  of  Dr. 
Smith,  the  College  missionary,  then 
labouring  in  the  Province  of  Honan. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  or- 
ganize a society  which  should  form  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  older  and 
the  younger  Alumni,  and  afford  better 
opportunity  of  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  Theo- 
logical department  of  Queen  s.  Ihe 
day  following,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a constitution  for  the 
new  society. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  the 
Society  met,  adopted  the  constitution 
prepared  by  the  committee,  and  from 
the  membership  of  this  committee 
elected  these  officers : — 

President — Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell. 
Vice-  President — Rev.  M.  Macgilli- 
vray. 

Secretary — Rev.  Alfred  Gandier. 
The  other  members  of  the  commit- 
te-  were  Messrs.  Milligan,  Cumber- 
land, James  Ross,  J.  G.  Stuart,  and 
A.  PI.  Scott. 

As  stated  in  the  constitution,  the 
main  objects  of  the  Society  were 

(1)  To  bring  the  Theological 
Alumni  into  closer  relation  with  one 
another. 

(2)  To  secure  increased  interest  in 
the  Theological  Department  of 
Queen’s  in  order  to  its  more  adequate 
maintenance. 

(3)  To  confer  regarding  all  mat- 
ters affecting  Theology  and  I heo- 
logical  education. 

The  new  society  selected  an  Alum- 
nus of  Queen’s  from  each  Presbytery 


of  the  western  section,  who  was  to 
have  special  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
society  in  his  own  Presbytery.  A 
committee  was  named  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a short 
course  of  lectures  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Theological  Alumni,  and  to  take 
action,  if  necessary.  On  this  com- 
mittee were  Messrs.  M.  Macgillivray, 
John  Hay,  D.  Ross,  and  D.  Mc- 
Tavish.  Through  their  action  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence was  called  in  April,  1892. 

Already  the  membership  had  grown 
to  thirty-one,  and  on  April  27th  there 
came  in  twenty  new  members.  First 
among  these  was  t'he  Chancellor,  Sir 
Sandford  Fleming;  next  came  Pro- 
fessor Macnaughton,  and  a number 
of  students  also  enrolled  themselves. 
That  was  a day  of  promise  for  the  so- 
ciety. The  committee  brought  in  four 
main  recommendations.  (1)  A course 
of  lectures  on  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  New  Testament  by  the  Principal. 
(2)  A course  of  studies  by  Professor 
Watson  on  the  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion. (3)  That  sufficient  time  be 
allowed  after  each  study  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  have  general  discussion. 

(4)  That  those  having  charge  of  the 
courses  of  study  prepare  an  outline  of 
the  course,  recommend  books  for  re- 
ference, and  assign  subjects  for  es- 
says. 

By  arrangement  of  the  committee, 
the  First  Alumni  Conference  met  in 
the  Senate  Room  on  Feb.  7th,  1893. 
Principal  Grant  presided  and  opened 
a discussion  on  the  general  principles 
of  Biblical  Criticism.  Prof.  Watson 
conducted  the  discussion  on  “The 
Philosophy  of  Religion  as  Represent- 
ed in  Luther  and  the  Reformation,” 
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and  essays  were  read  on  various 
phases  of  the  subject  by  Messrs.  Mil- 
ligan, Hay,  (iandier  and  McTavish. 
Through  the  kindness  of  professors, 
members  of  the  Conference  attended 
lectures  of  special  interest  on  various 
subjects  both  in  Arts  and  Philosophy. 
At  the  annual  business  meeting  which 
followed,  after  full  discussion,  this  de- 
cision was  arrived  at,  that  it  was  “ad- 
visable and  feasible  to  establish  a per- 
manent lectureship  in  connection  with 
the  Conference.’’ 

Through  the  liberality'  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, what  was  advisable  became  ac- 
tual, and  his  letter  to  the  Principal  in 
this  connection  is  well  worth  repro- 
ducing. He  wrote  from  Ottawa, 
June  1st,  181)15,  as  follows: — 

“In  tile  last  issue  of  the  Journal  I 
read  selections  from  your  annual  re- 
port, with  regard  to  the  proposed  lec- 
tureship in  connection  with  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Theological  Alumni  of 
Queen’s.  They  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  meeting  at  which  I was  present 
during  Convocation  week,  on  which 
occasion  I was  greatly  struck  with  the 
spirit  of  those  present  and  the  reasons 
advanced  to  show  that  such  a Lecture- 
ship would  be  beneficial.  There  should 
be  no  delay  in  making  a beginning, 
and  I desire  to  express  my  willingness 
to  contribute  the  sum  necessary,  for 
the  next  three  years.  As  to  the  Lec- 
turer, it  seems  to  me  that  no  one 
could  better  fill  the  position  than  Dr. 
Watson,  who  did  so  much  to  make  the 
first  Conference  a success.’’ 

The  Conference  of  February, 
1894  was  far  in  advance  of  the  first 
of  the  series.  In  accordance  with  the 
provision  made  by  the  Chancellor,  Dr. 
Watson  gave  a. course  of  lectures  on 
Dante  and  Mediaeval  Thought.  De- 
tailed information  as  to  the  course  of 


study  was  given,  and  members  of  the 
conference  who  had  made  prepara- 
tion were  well  rewarded  for  their  in- 
dustry. In  addition  to  following  this 
course,  the  members  present  discussed 
Bruce’s  Apologetics  and  Fairbairn’s 
Christ  in  Modern  Theology.  Profes- 
sor Dyde  and  Messrs.  G.  M.  Milligan 
and  D.  J.  MaeDonnell  took  a promin- 
ent part  in  this  Conference,  and  pa- 
pers were  read  by  J.  Sharp,  J.  A.  Sin- 
clair, K.  MacKay,  J.  J.  Wright,  and 
D.  McTavish. 

There  are  many  conferences  held 
annually  in  Canada  now,  and  without 
exception,  they  owe  something  to  the 
late  Principal  Grant  and  his  valuable 
committee.  For  the  Queen’s  confer- 
ence was  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be 
held  in  Canada  during  the  ordinary 
university  session.  And  the  Queen's 
conference  began  to  shape  its  distinc- 
tive course  when,  through  the  gener- 
osity and  public  spirit  of  Chancellor 
Fleming,  a Lectureship  was  establish- 
ed. The  endowment  of  that  Lecture- 
ship is  assurance  that  every  confer- 
ence held  in  Kingston  will  have  an 
undoubted  value  and  substance  and 
colour  of  its  own,  while,  because  of 
their  conditions  conferences  in  other 
centres  must  be  more  limited  in  their 
range  and  more  variable  in  their 
quality. 

The  connection  of  the  conference 
with  the  Arts  Department  of  the  uni- 
versity has  been  a distinct  advantage 
to  both.  So  early  as  1893,  it  was  re- 
marked that  there  was  no  reason  in 
the  nature  of  things  why  only  Theo- 
logical Alumni  should  attend.  What 
began  as  a Theological  Alumni  Con- 
ference is  known  now  as  an  Alumni 
Conference,  and  is  attended  by  stu- 
dents from  all  the  faculties,  and  by 
many  citizens  of  Kingston.  Tire  main 
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idea  of  the  conference  has  come  to  be 
intellectual  stimulation.  The  pre- 
scribed courses  are  studied  before- 
hand, and  the  forerunners  of  1893  and 
1894  have  had  many  followers  in 
their  good  example  of  essay  writing 
on  appointed  subjects. 

Since  1894  there  has  been  a steady 
development.  The  atmosphere  was 
decidedly  stimulating  in  the  early 


Milligan,  who  gave  splendid  service 
for  many  years.  The  chair  is  now 
occupied  by  Rev.  Dr.  McTavish  of 
Toronto.  Alii  the  presidents  were 
charter  members  of  the  conference, 
and  have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
its  pronounced  success.  The  confer- 
ence also  owes  much  to  the  generous 
support  of  the  professors  in  Divinity 
and  in  the  Arts  department.  The 
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years;  it  may  not  seem  so  enlivening 
now,  but  it  is  still  absolutely  free,  and 
that  freedom  is  another  marked  char- 
acteristic. The  conference  has  not 
been  given  to  frequent  changes.  The 
Chancellor’s  Lectureship  was  held  for 
several  years  by  Dr.  W atson,  and  then 
by  Dean  Dupuis,  and  the  present  Lec- 
turer is  Prof.  Shortt.  The  Presidents 
of  the  Society  have  been  D.  J.  Mac- 
donnell,  Dr.  M.  Macgillivray,  and  Dr. 


attendance  at  the  last  meeting  of  many 
ministers  who  had  become  members 
of  it  during  their  college  days  was  a 
proof  of  the  enduring  influence  of  the 
work  then  carried  on.  When  the  As- 
sembly of  1905  will  meet  in  Kingston, 
there  should  be  a gathering  of  the 
pioneers  of  1891  along  with  their 
many  successors,  and  then  more  may 
be  told  of  the  history  of  the  Queen’s 
Alumni  Conference. 
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THE  Royal  Charter  of  Queen’s 
dates  back  to  1841.  In  183G, 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  found  a col- 
lege at  Kingston,  Ontario,  for  the 
training  of  young  men  for  the  learned 
professions,  including  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  beginnings,  as  usual 
with  colleges,  were  small.  The  first 
classes  with  ten  students  were  opened 
in  March,  1842,  with  Dr.  Liddell  as 
Principal.  Funds  were  provided,  in 
part  from  grants  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  from  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, in  part  from  the  liberal  sub- 
scriptions of  friends  of  the  young  and 
growing  University.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  good  schools  in  the  Province 
it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a 
preparatory  school  in  connection  with 
the  College.  In  spite  of  straightened 
circumstances  and  many  obstacles, 
progress  was  steady,  and  financial 
difficulties  were  overcome  by  the 
energy  and  courage  of  Principal  and 
friends.  Three  times  have  appeals 
been  successfully  made  to  the  public 
for  the  Endowment  Fund.  The  first 
campaign  under  Principal  Snodgrass 
took  place  at  a time  of  great  depres- 
sion, and  tided  the  College  over  a seri- 
ous crisis.  A second  appeal  was  made 
by  his  successor,  Principal  Grant,  in 
1878-79,  with  brilliant  success,  and  in 
1881  a new  building,  an  enlarged 
staff,  and  a great  increase  of  students 
was  the  immediate  result.  Again  in 
1887  an  effort  was  successfully  made 
to  raise  the  sum  of  $250,000,  which 
was  called,  in  honour  of  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee,  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  Fund. 
The  twenty-five  years  of  Dr.  Grant’s 


principalship  were  marked  by  extraor- 
dinary growth  and  development  on 
every  side  of  college  life.  Himself  a 
tireless  worker  and  a born  leader  of 
men,  he  succeeded  in  infusing  his  own 
enthusiasm  into  all  around  him.  At 
the  time  of  the  Federation  of  Colleges 
in  Toronto,  Queen's  was  urged  to 
join,  but  the  proposal  was  decidedly 
negatived  by  the  friends  of  Queen’s 
and  events  have  fully  justified  their 
decision. 

1 he  Medical  Faculty  of  Queen's 
was  established  in  1854,  It  was  re- 
organized in  1865  as  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
affiliation  with  the  University.  In  181)2 
the  original  status  was  resumed.  The 
number  of  students  last  year  enrolled 
was  216.  Queen’s  led  the  way,  in 
Canada,  in  co-education.  As  early  as 
1870,  special  classes  in  English  and 
other  subjects  were  formed  for  wo- 
men, but  the  academic  career  leading 
to  a degree  was  not  thrown  open  to 
them  till  1878-79.  In  1880  co-edu- 
cation was  extended  to  the  medical 
course,  but  in  1883  a separate  Wo- 
men’s Medical  College  was  opened 
and  affiliated  with  Queen's.  In  1894, 
similar  facilities  being  offered  in  To- 
ronto and  other  places,  this  college 
was  closed.  Meanwhile  the  extension 
of  Queen’s  continued.  1891  saw  the 
opening  of  the  Carruthers  Science 
Hall  and  of  the  School  of  Mines,  the 
latter  under  Government  support,  bv 
whom  the  splendid  building  for  Phy- 
sics and  Geology  has  lately  been  add- 
ed. At  the  time  of  Principal  Grant's 
death  in  1892,  three  new  buildings 
were  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
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Since  that  time  a magnificent  Convo- 
cation Hall  has  been  erected  by  the 
students  and  alumni  to  his  memory.  It 
is  called  the  Grant  Hall.  The  group 
of  College  buildings  at  present  con- 
sists of  two  Arts  Buildings,  with  the 
Grant  Hall,  the  Engineering  Build- 
ing, the  Geology  and  Physics  Build- 
ing, the  Carruthers  Science  Hall  and 
the  Medical  Building. 

The  number  of  students  registered 
last  year,  in  all  faculties,  was  about  a 


thousand.  Each  session  tells  of  in- 
crease. The  government  of  the  stu- 
dent body  is  largely  carried  on  by  the 
Alma  Mater  Society,  which  was  form- 
ed in  1859-CO.  It  has  its  own  officers 
(taken  from  the  students)  and  regu- 
lar meetings,  and  has  its  official  organ 
in  the  Queen's  University  Journal, 
published  entirely  by  the  students. 
The  annual  Alumni  Conference  brings 
many  of  the  sons  of  Queen’s  back  for 
a week’s  intercourse  and  jenewal  of 
old  ties. 


The  Library,  which  is  in  the  main 
Arts  Building,  contains  about  forty 
thousand  volumes,  including  many 
valuable  donations  and  collections. 

There  are  Libraries  also  in  the  Sci- 
ence and  Medical  Buildings. 

The  curriculum  of  the  University 
includes  the  folowing  courses: — 

The  Arts  Course,  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  B.A.  and  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  and 
Ph.D.,  which  embraces  Classical  Lit- 
erature, Modern  and  Oriental  Lan- 


guages, English,  History,  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Assaying,  Me- 
tallurgy, Botany  and  Animal  Biology. 

The  Law  Course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  LL.B. 

The  Theological  Course,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  B.D. 

The  Medical  Course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  M.D.  and  C.M. 

The  Science  Course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.Sc.  and  M.E. 
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GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  QUEEN’S. 


CONSTITUTION. 

In  the  charters  of  many  of  the  old 
world  colleges  it  is  written  that  they 
were  founded  for  the  “promotion  of 
piety  and  learning,’’  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  Royal  Charter  of  Queen’s 
University  provides  for  “the  estab- 
lishment of  a College  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  for  their  in- 
struction in  the  various  branches  of 
Science  and  Literature.”  It  also 
goes  on  to  say  “that  no  religious  test 
or  qualification  shall  be  required  of  or 
appointed  for  any  persons  admitted  or 
matriculated  as  scholars  within  our 
said  College,”  and  so  from  the  begin- 
ning two  things  are  affirmed  for 
which  Queen’s  has  always  stood, 
Christianity  and  Catholicity. 

It  was  to  meet  the  pressing  need  of 
preachers  and  teachers  for  Canada 
that  the  College  at  Kingston  was 
founded.  The  matter  had  already 
engaged  the  attention  of  Scottish 
churchmen  in  the  province  for  some 
years  when  in  18115  a pastoral  was  is- 
sued by  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  McGill,  in  which  the 
scheme  of  the  university  is  outlined 
thus : — 

“Fallowing  the  Universities  of  our 
native  land  as  a model,  we  shall  take 
up  the  pupil  at  the  farthest  point  to 
which  the  district  and  Grammar 
school  has  conducted  him,  and  intro- 
duce him  to  those  higher  studies,  that 
may  qualify  him  for  public  and  pro- 
fessional avocations.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  contemplate  having  sepa- 
rate chairs  in  the  faculty  of  arts 
for  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
for  I ogic  and  Belles  Lettres,  for  Na- 


tural Philosophy  and  Mathematics, 
for  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  Political 
Economy ; and  in  the  faculty  of 
theology  a chair  of  Divinity,  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Govern- 
ment, and  of  Oriental  and  Biblical 
Literature.  It  may  not  be  practicable 
for  some  years  to  carry  this  plan  fully 
out  with  a separate  professor  for  each 
of  these  departments.  But  with  four 
professors  and  other  assistants,  it  is 
believed,  such  a distribution  of  these 
branches  may  be  made,  as  shall  secure 
to  the  student  a competent  instruction 
in  each.  As  our  funds  increase  and 
the  number  of  pupils  may  require, 
new  professorships  will  be 'instituted! 
and  greater  facilities  afforded  by 
greater  division  of  labor.” 

The  first  American  colleges  were 
the  spiritual  children  of  those  of  the 
old  world  and  so  it  was  with  Queen’s. 
The  Scottish  universities  furnished 
the  pattern.  They  were  national  in- 
stitutions, each  having  its  theological 
faculty  connected  with  the  national 
church,  and  the  men  who  founded 
Queen  s had  the  spirit  of  their  fathers, 
and  regarded  "piety  and  learning”  as 
inseparable  elements  in  the  education 
of  youth;  historically  it  had  been  so, 
and  they  knew  no  other  way.  The 
novelty  of  learning  dissociated  from 
religion  had  not  occurred  to  their 
minds.  At  the  same  time  the  college 
must  be  free  and  open  to  the  whole 
people.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  university  known  to  the  Scottish 
mind,  and  it  was  naturally  reproduced 
in  Queen’s.  The  first  professors 
were  men  trained  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities, they  knew  only  the  national 
type  of  institution,  and  they  could 
mould  the  infant  college  only  in  that 
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way.  You  could  not  associate  the 
names  of  Campbell,  Cook,  George  or 
Williamson,  much  less  of  Grant,  with 
a spirit  less  than  national  in  its 
breadth  and  catholicity,  and  the  insti- 
tution so  founded  must  needs  «rmv 
up  national  in  its  character  as  the 
acorn  must  grow  to  be  an  oak,  and 
you  can  in  no  wise  convert  it  into  a 
Lombardy  poplar. 

The  Royal  Chanter  provided  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  twelve  ministers 
and  fifteen  laymen,  to  “make  Statutes 
and  ( )rdinances  touching  and  con- 
cerning the  good  government  of  the 
said  College,  and  also  touching  and 
concerning  any  other  matter  or  thing 
which  to  them  shall  seem  necessary 
for  the  well-being  and  advancement 
of  the  said  College,’’  but  statutes,  &c., 
affecting  the  Theological  faculty  are 
to  he  approved  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  clerical  members  of  this  board 
were  chosen  by  the  Synod  and  the  lay- 
men were  selected  by  the  board  from 
nominees  sent  in  by  congregations 
throughout  the  church.  This  con- 
tinued until  1874  when  the  union  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Canada 
took  place.  ( )ne  branch  of  the  church 
being  then  unwilling  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a university,  the 
Trustees  provided  for  by  the  charter 
have  been  since  that  time  elected  by 
the  board  itself.  The  first  expansion 
of  the  constitution  came  in  1874  when 
the  University  Council  was  instituted 
by  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  Prin- 
cipal Snodgrass  and  Professor  Mac- 
Kerras  to  give  the  graduates  a voice 
in  College  Councils.  It  has  fully  jus- 
tified their  faith,  in  it.  Professors  and 
trustees  meet  an  equal  number  of 
graduates  chosen  to  represent  the 
whole  body  and  they  take  counsel  to- 


gether. No  step  forward  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  whether  it  was  endow- 
ment or  the  organizing  of  a new  fac- 
ulty, or  the  erection  of  a new  chair, 
has  been  counted  foreign  to  the  Uni- 
versity Council. 

In  the  year  1885  legislation  was  ob- 
tained giving  it  power  to  elect  five 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
who  are  chosen  irrespective  of  creed. 
The  graduates  have  thus  a direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  of  the 
university  and  the  relation  between 
them  and  their  Alma  Mater  has  there- 
by become  more  living  and  active. 
The  results  of  this  broadening  of  our 
constitution  have  been  so  satisfactory 
that  the  General  Assembly  now  has 
said  that  they  “would  approve  of  ar- 
rangements being  made  whereby  the 
graduates  may  be  given,  through  the 
Council,  a larger  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees.”  And  this 
will  now  be  duly  provided.  But  the 
University  proper,  which  is  the  com- 
munity of  teachers  and  scholars  gath- 
ered in  the  college  halls,  is  practical- 
ly a self-governing  republic ; the  stu- 
dents govern  themselves  and  the  pro- 
fessors follow  their  good  example,  or 
skirmish  ahead  of  the  line,  whilst  the 
Principal  is  king  and  servant  of  all. 


EXTRA  - M UR  AL  ST  UDK  Nr  TS. 

Extra-mural  students  have  been 
permitted  to  take  the  course  in 
Queen’s  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  this  method 
shows  that  it  supplies  an  important 
need.  It  is  not  always  possible  for 
young  men  and  women  to  attend  the 
classes  in  the  University.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  who  are  compelled  to  earn 
their  own  living.  ( )n  the  other  hand 
it  wil  not  be  denied  that  the  aim  of  a 
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University  should  be  to  act  as  directly 
as  possible  upon  all  members  of  the 
community.  It  was  mainly  this  con- 
sideration which  led  Queen’s  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  extra-mural  stu- 
dents in  Pass  and  Honours,  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Li. A.  and  M.A.  Exami- 
nations for  these  students  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  first  time  in  Session 
1888-9.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  candidates  for  these  examina- 
tions were  heavily  handicapped  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  to  carry  on  their 
studies  without  any  aid  from  qualified 
teachers.  Hence  in  a few  years  the 
Senate  decided  to  offer  'Tutorial  as- 
sistance in  the  work  prescribed.  Since 
that  time  regular  exercises  and  essays 
have  been  prescribed  covering  the 
work  of  the  various  subjects,  and  these 
have  been  carefully  examined  and 
correctd  by  the  tutors  under  the  direc- 
tion and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
various  Professors.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  in  University  exten- 
sion has  on  the  whole  been  highly 
satisfactory.  No  candidate  is  allowed 
to  register  as  an  extra-mural  student 
until  he  has  satisfied  the  Senate  of  his 
inability  to  enter  the  University  as  an 
intra-mural  student.  It  is  not  only 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  active 
work  of  life — namely,  public  school 
teachers,  but  also  in  some  cases,  cler- 
gymen and  business  men — to  whom 
the  privileges  of  the  extra-mural  stu- 
dent are  extended.  All  extra-mural 
students  who  are  candidates  for  a de- 
gree must,  before  being  registered, 
pass  the  ordinary  matriculation  ex- 
amination or  an  examination  accepted 
by  the  Senate  as  equivalent.  When 
that  examination  has  been  passed  they 
must  then  register  and  pay  the  regis- 
tration fee  of  ten  dolars  ($10)  and 
the  tutorial  fees  of  the  classes, — in 


which  they  propose  to  study, — before 
October  first.  The  Registrar  then 
sends  their  registration  cards  and  for- 
wards to  them  cards  in  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  propose  to  be  exam- 
ined the  following  April  or  Septem- 
ber. The  essays  and  exercises  in  the 
different  .classes  are  compulsory, 
their  object  being  to  supply  as  far  as 
may  be  the  training  which  the  intra- 
mural student  obtains  from  actual  at- 
tendance upon  classes.  A list  of  cen- 


tres where  extra-mural  examinations 
are  held  is  supplied  by  the  Registrar, 
and  if  for  special  reasons  a candidate 
is  unable  to  write  at  one  of  these,  a 
new  centre  may  be  established  on  pay- 
ment of  a fee  of  five  dollars  ($5).  In 
all  cases  the  examination  fee  must  be 
paid  in  advance  by  the  candidates  and 
in  addition  a fee  of  one  dollar  ($1) 
for  each  local  half-day  examination 
by  students  writing  away  from  the 
University. 

A glance  at  the  figures  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  what  a re- 
markable increase  in  the  number  of 
extra-mural  students  has  taken  place 
since  the  institution  of  the  courses : 

NCMBKRS  OK  KXTRA  MURAL  STUDI- NTS. 
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\ 22  post-graduates  ) 
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A great  many  extra-mural  students 
register  at  the  new  year,  so  that  1904 
will  probably  register  nearly  200  by 
the  spring. 
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By  agreement  with  the  education 
department  of  Ontario  courses  for 
specialists  have  been  established,  by 
means  of  which  candidates  who  obtain 
the  degree  of  M.A.  or  B.A.  receive 
the  non-professional  qualification  of 
Specialist.  No  one  is  entitled  to  this 
qualification  who  does  not  take  the 
rank  of  M.A.,  or  failing  that  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.  with  second-class  hon- 
ors (66%)  in  one  of  the  specified 
courses.  Extra-mural  students  may 
in  this  way  obtain  a Specialist’s  certi- 
ficate, but  under  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Education  Department  they 
must  attend  classes  in  the  university 
for  not  less  than  two  full  sessions.  It 
is  possible  that  this  demand  may  to 
some  extent  decrease  the  number  of 
extra-mural  students,  but,  considering 
the  great  advantage  which  is  sure  to 
result  to  them  from  direct  contact 
with  the  professors  of  the  university 
and  fellow-students  it  may  fairly  be  . 
contended  that  the  regulation  is  wise 
and  justifiable. 


THE  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

In  Canada  Queen’s  University  was 
quite  in  the  van  of  educational  pro- 
gress with  the  ( >ld  Country,  and 
ahead  of  her  in  liberality.  Ladies 
had  occasionally  attended  Dr.  Mur- 
ray’s classes  as  far  back  as  1870,  but, 
as  the  Domesday  Book  records,  it  was 
not  till  “early  in  the  session  of  1878-9 
that  the  authorities  of  Queen’s  an- 
nounced that  the  advantages  of  the 
university  course  would  henceforth 
be  thrown  open  to  women.’’  This 
meant  access  'to  all  the  educational 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  men  stu- 
dents. The  first  regular  student  to 
apply  matriculated  in  medicine  in 
1879.  Two  others  matriculated  in 
medicine  and  one  in  Arts  in  1880,  and 


a fifth  entered  in  Arts  with  honour 
matriculation  in  1881;  so  that  the  first 
class  of  five  ladies  graduated  in  1881. 
The  number  of  regularly  matriculated 
women  students  entering  for  degrees 
lias  steadily  increased,  until  now  there 
are  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
registered  lady  students,  one  hundred 
and  ten  of  whom  are  in  attendance, 
and  the  remainder  studying  extra- 
murally. 

In  1881  the  Senate  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity refused  to  allow  women  to  at- 
tend lectures  in  the  College,  though 
they  permitted  them  to  take  the  first- 
year  work  extra-muraily  and  pass  the 
year  examinations.  On  an  appeal  to 
the  Legislature  in  1883  the  doors  of 
Varsity  were  opened  to  women  with 
all  the  privileges,  and  since  then 
ladies  have  attended  in  increasing 
numbers. 

The  women  students  have  from  the 
first  taken  a high  average  standing  in 
classes.  In  several  departments  they 
have  been  repeatedly  sessional  tutors, 
particularly  in  Moderns  and  History.’ 
The  great  majority  of  the  women  stu- 
dents take  Moderns,  History  and 
English  and  Literature,  partly  owing 
to  a natural  liking,  and  partly  because 
in  these  subjects  there  is  the  best  pros- 
pect of  securing  a position  in  high 
schools  or  ladies’  colleges  after  gra- 
duation. 

When  women  first  became  register- 
ed students  there  were  in  the  college 
only  two  societies,  the  Alma  Mater 
and  the  Y.M.C.A.  There  ware  also 
but  two  yearly  social  functions,  the 
conversazione  and  the  medical  dinner ! 
The  passing  to  and  fro  of  women  stu- 
dents in  the  university  halls  was  at 
first  such  a novel  phase  that  there  was 
little  or  no  association  between  the 
men  and  women  students.  Later  the 
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year  meetings,  At  Homes,  Freshmen’s 
Receptions,  Conversaziones  and  the 
like,  have  changed  all  that. 

The  women  students  in  the  first 
years  formed  a Sunday  Bible  class, 
which  at  one  time  was  conducted  by 
the  late  Rev.  Prof.  Mowat  and  some- 
times by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bell.  This 
became  the  Y.W.C.A.  of  Queen’s.  In 
a few  years  a society  to  take  charge 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  women 
students  was  formed,  and  was  named 
the  Levana  Society.  These  two  so- 
cieties are  still  flourishing’  and  give  a 
very  desirable  part  of  the  training  re- 
ceived in  the  University.  The  women 
.students  are  now  also  members  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Society. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  now  in  full 
possession  of  the  privileges  of  uni- 
versity education  to  realize  the  cost 
and  time  of  its  evolution.  I think  it 
was  Napoleon  who  said,  "Let  me  edu- 
cate the  mothers  of  a nation  and  the 
rest  may  look  after  itself.”  Some  be- 
lieved that  to  educate  women  was  one 
great  means  of  developing  the  race; 
others  saw  in  it  simple  justice.  But 
there  were  many  who  saw  in  the  pro- 
posal only  an  upsetting  of  established 
law  and  order.  As  one  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  put  it,  ait  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  Girton  Col- 
lege, “There  is  no  doubt  that  this  sort 
of  woman  will  not  be  popular  with 
men.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
new  college  might  have  his  approval 
if  the  students  were  taught  to  sew, 
teach,  keep  house,  read  aloud,  make  ■ 
their  own  dresses  and  be  helpful  at 
mission  working  parties.  Indeed  it 
had  often  been  said  that  women  edu- 
cated at  college  would  not  be  able  to 
get  husbands.  Nowadays  the  same 
style  of  critics  claim  that  college  wo- 
men are  not  inclined  to  marry.  It  is 


sometimes  argued  that  because  a cer- 
tain percentage  of  women  graduates 
have  not  married,  the  higher  education 
of  women  is  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  race.  Probably  if  the  same  in- 
vestigation were  applied  to  any  other 
set  or  class  of  women  as  large  a per 
cent,  would  be  found  unmarried.  This 
would  certainly  be  the  case  in  Britain. 
There  is  at  least  one  thing  we  may  ex- 
pect of  college  women,  that  as 
a rule  they  will  not  be  driven  into  that 
last  refuge  of  helplessness — marrying 
for  a home. 

It  is  noticeable  in  our  country  that 
the  average  age  of  matriculants 
among  girls  is  lower  than  in  the  Old 
Country.  Whether  this  is  due  to  our 
educational  methods,  or  whatever  the 
real  cause,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regret- 
ted. It  may  be  deemed  advisable 
some  day  to  set  an  age  limit  for  enter- 
ing the  university.  The  spirit  of  the 
university — that  spirit  of  freedom 
which  in  mature  minds  begets  the 
feeling  of  responsibility — cannot  be 
put  on  like  a gown  when  a young  girl 
steps  from  the  high  school,  where 
she  has  been  under  many  rules  and  re- 
straints, into  the  university.  The 
frivolous  student,  if  a man,  is  readily- 
overlooked,  but  not  if  a woman.  Every 
college  woman  must  live  up  to  the  ex- 
pected level  or  all  her  associates  are 
apt  to  suffer.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
the  men  students,  there  are  always 
sufficiently  large  numbers  of  seniors 
who,  with  the  weight  that  seniority 
gives  and  the  established  machinery 
of  the  college  courts,  can  suppress  the 
objectionable.  The  difficulty  is  much 
greater  for  the  senior  women  students 
since  they  have  not  yet  the  machinery 
or  the  traditions.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  women  in  the  uni- 
versity are  proving  themselves  equal 
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to  the  shaping  of  their  college  life  in- 
to that  steadily-increasing  good  thing 
to  which  so  many  have  been  looking 
forward  through  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 


THE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  SERVICES. 

Queen’s  University  claims  that  it 
has  always  sought  to  manifest  a 
broad  unseotarian  spirit,  that  it  has 
welcomed  real  help  from  all  quarters 
and  has  endeavoured  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  all  classes ; but  this  is 
quite  consistent  with  a frank  and  cor- 
dial recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
true  religion  and  the  beauty  of  united 
reverent  worship.  The  services  held 
in  Convocation  Hall  on  Sunday  after- 
noons are  one  of  the  symbols  of  this 
two-fold  view,  one  of  the  forms  and 
occasions  through  which  we  recog- 
nize, in  a special  manner,  that  our 
service  to  God  and  our  ministry  to 
men  are  two  sides  of  the  same  life. 

These  services  have  been  held  dur- 
ing many  years,  and,  so  far  as  the  ad- 
dresses are  concerned,  have  assumed 
a variety  of  forms;  the  Principal  has 
reviewed  the  life  of  the  university 
and  set  forth,  in  inspiring  tones,  the 
high  aspirations  which  should  stir  the 
soul  of  every  thoughtful  student;  a 
professor  of  philosophy  has  stated  in 
clear,  calm  language  the  unity  of  life 
and  the  all-pervading  power  of  that 
intelligence  which  gives  meaning  to 
all  arts  and  science;  the  representa- 
tive of  another  important  department 
has  shown  that  the  literature  of  a 
people,  in  reflecting  its  life,  indicates 
the  spiritual  dangers  by  which  it  is 
threatened  and  the  nobler  ideals 
which  are  seeking  expression  amid 
the  chaos  of  opposing  interests  and 
conflicting  passions;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  speaker  was  a minister  who  de- 


livered a sermon  making  a special  ap- 
peal to  young  men  and  keeping  close 
to  the  central  theme,  the  love  of  God 
manifested  in  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  it 
can  be  seen  that  in  the  course  of  years 
there  has  been  great  variety  in  the 
subjects  treated,  and  in  the  character 
and  occupation  of  the  men  who  have 
occupied  the  platform.  The  whole 
body  of  students  has  had  opportuni- 
ties of  listening  to  words  of  counsel 
from  professors  whom  they  did  not 
meet  in  the  course  of  their  regular 
studies,  or  from  distinguished  stran- 
gers, men  who  had  made  their  mark  in 
church  work  or  university  life.  In 
the  opening  year  of  the  present  cen- 
tury a continuous  course  was  given 
reviewing  the  progress  and  presenting 
the  outlook  in  all  the  important  de- 
partments of  knowledge;  advances  in 
surgical  science  as  well  as  contribu- 
tions to  biblical  criticism  were  wel- 
comed as  part  of  God’s  great  varied 
and  evergrowing  gift  to  the  human 
race.  Some  people  may  think  that 
such  a course  is  suitable  for  Sunday 
afternoon  if  it  does  not  come  oftener 
than  once  in  a century.  As  there  is 
now  no  space  to  discuss  that  point  one 
need  simply  say  that  we  find  sugges- 
ted by  it  an  important  part  of  our 
task,  namely,  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
often  exists  between  the  “sacred”  and 
the  “secular”  by  showing  that  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  in  every  sphere  is  a 
sacred  occupation  demanding  honest 
work  in  a reverent  spirit. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  enter  in- 
to competition  with  Churches  and 
Christian  associations  of  various 
kinds ; a few  vigorous  services  at  the 
Deginning  and  close  of  each  session 
will  serve  the  real  purpose  of  showing 
our  sympathy  with  Christian  worship 
and  the  unity  of  purpose  which  lies 
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behind  our  varied  work.  But  if  they 
were  ever  needed  for  that  purpose  the 
need  is  greater  than  ever  now, — when 
the  number  of  students  is  larger  and 
we  carry  on  our  work  in  different 
buildings.  Surely  it  is  good  for  Sci- 
ence and  Arts,  Theology  and  Medi- 
cine to  meet  together,  acknowledging 
that  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all. 
Queen’s  is  scarcely  likely  to  turn  out 
“goody”  men,  but  woe  to  her  if  she 


and  praise  together  may  seem  to  some 
of  us  a light  thing,  but  it  may  be  made 
a symbol  of  that  “communion  of 
saints”  for  which  the  noblest  souls 
have  longed  so  earnestly.  Let  the 
students,  then,  remember  that  these 
services  are  for  them  and  that  through 
their  support  and  sympathy  this  may 
become,  even  more  than  in  the  past, 
an  hour  of  worship  that  inspires  and 
purifies. 


STAMP  MILL  AND  DRILLS  (Mining  Laboratory"), 


does  not  send  forth  good  men  in  the 
strong,  broad  sense.  All  her  noblest 
traditions  and  most  precious  privileges 
would  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
her.  If  a university  is  not  in  its  own 
small  way  “a  power  making  for 
righteousness,”  then  it  is  unworthy  of 
the  battles  that  have  been  fought  and 
the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for 
it.  An  occasional  hour  for  prayer 


queen’s  quarterly. 

A very  important  organ  through 
which  the  higher  intellectual  life  of 
the  university  seeks  expression  is  the 
Queen’s  Quarterly.  How  important 
even  those  familiar  with  the  excellence 
of  its  contents  scarcely  realize.  The 
Quarterly  was  the  first  magazine  of 
its  kind  in  Canada,  but  inspired  by  its 
example  and  success,  similar  puiblica- 
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tions  have  since  appeared  at  several 
university  centres.  Established  in 
1.S93,  and  therefore  now  in  its  twelfth 
year,  the  Quarterly  has  already  enter- 
ed upon  the  second  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment. Its  founders  intended  it  to 
he  merely  the  general  literary  organ 
for  Queen’s  University  and  its  con- 
stituency. From  the  beginning  in- 
deed the  attempt,  however  modest,  to 
provide  a vehicle  for  free  and  fearless 
discussion,  and  the  apparition,  so  rare 
in  Canada,  of  disinterested  criticism, 
was  bound  to>  attract  outside  atten- 
tion, but  to  Mr.  Harpell,  the  present 
business  manager,  at  once  a Univers- 
ity graduate  and  a keen  man  of  affairs, 
is  principally  due  the  credit  of  seeing 
and  seizing  the  possibility  of  making 
the  Quarterly  more  widely  influential. 
His  reorganization  was  affected  two 
years  ago.  The  size  of  the  magazine 
was  almost  doubled.  Illustrations 
were  introduced.  Its  pages  were 
opened  to  writers  on  matters  less 
purely  academic  in  character — articles 
on  Canadian  industries  and  practical 
affairs  not  more  remarkable  for  their 
information  than  for  their  clear  and 
vigorous  expression  which  is  itself 
style.  The  literary  management  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  editorial 
committee  of  four  chosen  from  a 
larger  advisory  body  representing  the 
principal  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
the  country.  The  result  has  been  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. 

In  becoming  popular  the  Quarterly 
has  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  scholar- 
ly, as  a glance  at  the  list  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  October  number  will  show. 
When  men  like  Edward  Caird,  master 
of  Ralliol,  who  rarely  contributes  to  a 
trans-Atlantic  publication,  rlo  not  dis- 
dain to  become  contributors,  there 


need  be  no  fear  of  the  Quarterly’s 
standing  among  men  of  taste  and 
scholarship.  From  the  first  indeed 
the  Quarterly  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
writers  and  in  the  general  excellence 
of  their  quite  gratuitous  contributions. 
Many  of  its  articles,  particularly  its 
able  and  disinterested  comments  on 
current  events,  have  given  rise  to  a 
demand  which  the  original  issue 
was  inadequate  to  supply,  and  which 
could  be  met  only  by  offprints.  In  its 
present  'happy  combination  of  high 
standard  and  comparative  popularity 
the  Quarterly  promises  well  for  the 
future  action  of  university  thought 
and  culture  on  national  life. 


queen's  medical  quarterly. 

Queen’s  Medical  Quarterly  is  own- 
ed and  published  by  the  medical  fac- 
ulty and  is  sent  gratuitously  to  every 
member  of  the  profession  in  Eastern 
Ontario,  to  medical  graduates  every- 
where, and  to  all  undergraduates  in 
the  faculty.  It  publishes  only  origin- 
al articles. 

For  seven  years  it  was  known  as 
the  Kingston  Medical  Quarterly,  pub- 
lished by  a committee  consisting  of 
l)rs.  Anglin,  Oarrett,  Mundell,  Wood, 
Ryan,  W.  T.  Connell,  and  J.  C.  Con- 
nell, with  Dr.  Herald  as  editor-in- 
chief. 

Most  of  the  articles  were  written  bv 
members  of  this  committee,  and  it 
was  financed  by  these  gentlemen  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

In  October,  1903,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  Vol.  VIII,  the  faculty  took 
possession  of  it  in  consideration  of  its 
value  as  a legitimate  advertising 
medium  and  as  a means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  profession,  especially 
with  the  medical  graduates.  It  is  not 
as  pretentious  as  Queen’s  Quarterly 
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but  it  is  trying  to  do  for  the  medical 
faculty  what  its  relative  is  doing  for 
the  rest  of  the  university.  Its  edi- 
torials have  frequently  been  devoted 
to  discussing  the  medical  legislation 
of  the  Province  and  of  the  Dominion, 
and  generally  to  good  purpose. 

The  committee  in  charge  at  present 
is  Drs.  Garrett,  Herald,  J.  C.  Connell, 
W.  T.  Connell,  and  Williamson,  with 
Dr.  Richardson  as  managing  editor. 

Contributions  are  gladly  received 
from  members  of  the  profession  and 
any  name  will  be  placed  on  the  mail- 
ing list. 

Its  circulation  at  present  is  twelve 
hundred  copies. 

queen's  university  journal. 

The  Journal  is  published  en- 
tirely by  the  students  themselves. 
Both  the  editing  and  financing  are 
done  by  regularly  registered  students. 
Every  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
gives  his  services  without  remunera- 
tion, and,  as  yet,  without  recognition 
by  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Journal  is  to 
supply  the  students  in  the  various 
faculties  with  information  regarding 
the  student  life  in  the  different  de- 
partments and  to  keep  the  whole  stu- 
dent body  in  touch  with  the  life  of 
every  part.  To  accomplish  this  end 
some  common,  unifying  medium  is 
absolutely  essential  in  a university  of 
the  magnitude  of  Queen’s.  Where 
students  are  separated  in  class-rooms 
and  buildings,  it  is  highly  important 
to  everyone  to  touch  the  life  of  all  de- 
partments ; on  the  one  hand  to  rub  off 
the  rough  angles  of  mere  practical 
utility  with  a little  of  the  leaven  of 
idealism,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to 
crystallize  the  lofty  ideals  of  literature 
and  philosophy  into  something  tang- 


ible and  serviceable,  by  an  occasional 
reminder  from  practical  science.  Be- 
sides this,  Tin:  Journal  seeks  to 

meet  to  some  extent  the  needs  of  the 
outside  reader.  About  half  of  our 
subscribers  are  graduates.  Alumni 
and  friends  of  the  College  find  that 
The  Journal  enables  them  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  changing  life  and  pro- 
gress of  the  University  as  nothing 
else  can  do.  Many  of  our  graduates 
have  continued  their  subscriptions  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  and  are  most 
enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  Thu 
Journal. 

We  have  been  told,  through  the 
columns  of  some  of  our  worthy  con- 
temporaries, that  Queen's  Journal 
ranks  high  among  college  publica- 
tions. Our  aim  has  been  to  issue  a 
first-class  college  paper.  Our  idea 
of  college  journalism  differs,  it  is 
true,  from  that  of  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries, yet  our  publication 
serves  our  purpose  so  efficiently  that 
we  have  deemed  it  unwise  to  alter  its 
character.  The  Journal  is  issued 
fortnightly  during  the  college  year 
and  consists  of  12  numbers.  It  was 
first  published  in  1872.  The  growth  of 
The  Journal  has  in  its  own  way  kept 
pace  with  the  expansion  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  now  greatly  exceeds  in 
size  and  cost  the  publication  of  thirty- 
years  ago.  Last  year  the  total  cost  of 
publishing  The  Journal  was  $1,616, 
and  it  will  doubtless  reach  a similar 
figure  this  year.  Advertisements  are 
yearly  becoming  easier  to  obtain  as 
business  men  see  that  is  it  a splendid 
medium  by  which  to  reach  a certain 
class  of  very  valuable  custom.  The 
wide-awake  business  man  builds  for 
to-morrow  as  well  as  for  to-day ; and 
he  knows  that  the  students  of  to-day- 
are  going  to  be  purchasers  to-morrow. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  METHODS 
OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  student  organizations  of 
Queen’s  are  not  just  like  those  of 
any  other  university  and  perhaps 
in  no  university  do  such  organiza- 
tions play  a more  important  part  in 
creating  and  preserving  a healthy, 
hearty  college  spirit.  Of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  spirit  there  can  be  no 
denial,  and  the  question  is  asked  again 
and  again,  “What  makes  these 
Queen’s  people  so  enthusiastic  about 
their  College?” 

A partial  answer  may  be  found  in 
the  existence  and  workings  of 
Queen’s  most  important  students’  or- 
ganization, the  Alma  Mater  Society. 
This  includes  in  its  membership  all 
students  of  the  university,  both  men 
and  women,  undergraduates  and  post- 
graduates, whether  in  Arts,  Science, 
Medicine,  Theology,  Law  or  Mining. 
It  is  the  official  organization  of  the 
students  and  serves  as  the  medium  of 
communication  between  them  and  the 
Senate.  At  its  meetings,  which  are 
held  every  Saturday  evening,  is  trans- 
acted all  the  business  that  concerns 
the  general  interests  of  the  student 
body;  correct  parliamentary  proced- 
ure is  most  rigidly  insisted  on  and  the 
training  men  receive  in  such  matters 
is  of  no  mean  order. 

But  the  Alma  Mater  Society  serves 
a more  important  end.  Modern  edu- 
cation seems  to  necessitate  specializa- 
tion, and  a danger  of  specialization  is 
that  a man  may  lose  sympathy  with 
all  those  not  engaged  in  his  particular 
line  of  work.  But  in  Queen’s  this 
danger  is  rendered  less  serious  by  the 
existence  of  the  one  central  student 
organization.  In  its  meetings  men 
from  every  faculty  meet  and  debate 


freely.  So  there  is  engendered  a feel- 
ing of  mutual  respect,  sympathy  and 
toleration,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
true  “Alma  Materist”  can  be  a mere 
narrow  specialist.  In  no  small  mea- 
sure the  unity  of  college  life  at 
Queen’s  may  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause. 

Appointed  and  controlled  by  the 
Alma  Mater  Society  are  the  Athletic 
Committee,  the  Queen’s  University 
Journal  Staff,  the  Musical  Committee 
and  the  Debate  Committee,  the  sever- 
al duties  of  which  bodies  are  indicated 
by  their  names. 

But  in  addition  to  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest  there  are  necessarily  af- 
fairs that  pertain  more  particularly  to 
each  faculty.  So  there  have  come  in- 
to existence  the  Aesculapian,  Engi- 
neering and  Arts  Societies.  These 
meet  regularly  and  transact  the  neces- 
sary business,  though  they  never  in 
any  sense  appear  as  rivals  to  the  one 
central  society. 

Perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  these 
secondary  societies  lies  in  the  fact  that 
each  has  its  own  concursus  or  court 
for  the  trial  of  offenders  against  law 
and  order.  The  childish  custom  of 
hazing  has  long  since  vanished 
from  Queen’s,— on  the  contrary  the 
Freshmen  are  warmly  welcomed  and 
introduced  to  their  fellow-students 
and  to  their  professors  at  the  annual 
Freshmen’s  Reception,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.M.C.As.  and  Y.W. 
C.A.— and  every  man,  whether  Fresh- 
man or  Senior,  is  treated  with  respect 
so  long  as  he  proves  himself  worthy 
of  such  treatment.  But  occasionally 
some  one  appears  who  fails  to  com- 
port himself  with  the  dignity  that 
might  be  expected  from  a college 
man,  and  for  such  cases  the  students 
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have  special  organizations,  the  con- 
cursnses  (if  the  word  may  be  allow- 
ed), which  have  the  moral  support 
of,  and  official  recognition  by,  the 
Senate  of  the  university.  These  con- 
ctususes  consist  of  judges,  attorneys, 
constables,  etc.,  and  though  an  ele- 
ment of  the  burlesque  enters  in,  and 
though  the  punishments  inflicted  are 
usually — though  not  always— merely 
nominal  fines,  yet  the  disgrace  of  be- 
ing ‘ courted”  is  such  as  to  prove  an 
efficient  restraint. 

Another  phase  of  college  life  is 
ministered  to  by  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  of  the  univers- 
ity. These  organizations  in  Arts  and 
Science,  and  in  Medicine,  include  in 
their  membership  many,  perhaps  al- 
most all,  of  the  strongest  men  of  the 
various  faculties.  More  than  one 
student  remembers  gratefully  the 
night  when,  a stranger  in  a strange 
city,  he  found  himself  met  at  the  rail- 
way depot  by  the  red-badged  com- 
mitteeman who  was  there  to  welcome 
him  and  give  him  directions  and  as- 
sistance. The  meetings  are  held  in 
the  college  ever)’  Friday,  the  discus- 
sions are  always  vigorous  and  stimu- 
lating, ami  the  attendance  is  perhaps 
not  excelled  in  any  college  Y.M.C.A. 
in  America. 

< )ther  organizations  are  the  Queen's 
University  Missionary  Society,  the 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Dramatic 
Club,  the  Political  Science  and  Debat- 
ing Club,  the  (flee  and  Mandolin 
Clubs,  as  well  as  the  athletic  clubs  con- 
trolled by  the  A.M  .S.,  viz.,  the  Rugby 
football,  Association  Football,  Hoc- 
key, Tennis,  Basketball  and  Track- 
Clubs.  But  these  there  is  not  space 
to  describe  and  their  names  must  sug- 
gest the  functions  they  perform. 


On  the  third  floor  of  the  Kingston 
Building  is  a cozy,  cheerful  retreat 
known  as  the  Levana  Room,  where 
the  college  girl  may  spend  a pleasant 
hour  in  study,  in  reading  the  maga- 
zines or  papers,  or  in  delicious  idling. 
Its  pretty  furnishings  blend  with  the 
soft  green  tinting  of  the  walls,  and 
each  year  adds  something  to  our  store 
of  pictures  and  statuary. 

The  object  of  the  Levana  Society  is 
to  bring  the  women  students  of  the 
university  more  closely  into  touch 
with  one  another,  and  to  develop  their 
literary  and  aesthetic  tastes.  Its 
principles  guide  them  over  the  shoals 
of  mere  mechanical  learning  and  past 
the  sharp  rocks  of  giddy  pleasure.  It 
meets  once  every  two  weeks  and  en- 
joys considerable  variety  in  its  pro- 
grammes. Now  a social  evening  is 
spent,  again  a debate  is  arranged,  a 
paper  is  read,  or  even  amateur  theatri- 
cals attempted.  Occasionally  some 
of  the  professors  give  talks  on  art  or 
literature. 

The  girls'  Glee  Club  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Levana  Society  and 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
develop  latent  vocal  power.  Although 
but  recently  organized  it  is  in  a flour- 
ishing condition. 

The  Gymnasium  classes  have  now 
been  carried  on  for  a year  with  mark- 
ed enthusiasm.  The  games  of  basket 
ball  are  interesting  and  entered  upon 
with  spirit. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  is  another  very  im- 
portant society  to  the  Queen’s  girl, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  the 
two  main  organizations  are  not  alien 
to  one  another  in  spirit,  but  on  the 
contrary,  are  mutually  helpful.  The 
same  girls  who  are  prominent  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  Levana  are 
generally  to  be  found  on  the  list  of  ac- 
tive members  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 
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WANTED A GYMNASIUM. 

The  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  “the 
gymnasium”  have  been  so  dishearten- 
ing that  it  would  have  ceased  to  exist 
long  ago  if  its  existence,  even  in  a 
languid  state,  had  not  been  essential 
to  the  students. 

In  the  eighties  Mr.  W.  Rankin,  a 
man  of  zeal  and  great  executive  abil- 
ity, came  to  the  University,  and  after 
some  difficulty  succeeded  in  uniting, 
under  the  control  of  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Alma  Mater  Society, 
the  various  sports  indulged  in  by  the 
students.  The  gymnasium  fell  under 
a special  committee  also  appointed  by 
the  Alma  Mater  Society.  The  change 
wrought  was  most  beneficial  as  it  gave 
continuity  to  the  efforts  of  the  stu- 
dents, whereas  under  the  old  system 
each  year  found  a fresh  committee  in 
charge  that  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
what  its  predecessor  had  done  or 
planned. 

The  gymnasium,  as  I first  remem- 
ber it,  was  in  the  basement  of  the  then 
Arts  building,  equipped  with  such 
simple  apparatus  as  the  limited  funds 
of  the  students  permitted.  The  next 
home  of  what  little  apparatus  re- 
mained was  in  a large  room  at  the 
rear  of  the  medical  building  adjacent 
to  the  dissecting  room,  a place  totally 
unsuited  for  a gymnasium.  University 
expansion  and  the  unsuitability  of  the 
place  made  another  change  necessary 
and  this  time  the  attic  of  the  Carru- 
thers  Hall  was  the  new  place  of  abode. 
The  jarring  incidental  to  the  boister- 
ous gymnasium  work  of  the  students 
was  more  than  the  ceilings  below  and 
the  nerves  of  the  professors  could 
stand,  and  once  more  the  gymnasium 
was  without  a home.  About  this  time 
Principal  Grant  conceived  the  idea  of 
combining  in  one  building  a work- 


shop for  the  School  of  Science  and  a 
Gymnasium.  His  intention  was  to 
use  the  basement  of  the  building  for 
baths,  lockers  for  the  football  and 
hockey  teams  and  the  general  heating 
of  the  building.  The  first  floor  was 
to  be  given  over  to  the  work-shop,  and 
the  third  floor  was  to  be  available  for 
a gymnasium.  It  is  a large  house 
that  will  hold  two  families  happily, 
and  in  this  case  the  rule  had  no  excep- 
tion. The  students  in  the  work-shop 
complained  of  the  intolerable  noise 
and  jarring,  those  using  the  gymnasi- 
um of  the  lack  of  freedom  in  the  en- 
joyment of  what  they  considered 
their  own  property.  That  part  of  the 
building  given  over  to  a gymnasium 
was  not  suitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  constructed.  The  great 
development  of  indoor  games,  such  as 
basket-ball,  tennis,  baibminton,  &c., 
necessitated  a building  of  more  lofty 
proportions.  As  a gymnasium  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  word  it  would 
have  been  quite  satisfactory,  but  in 
comparison  with  the  gymnasium  of 
the  city  Y.M.C.A.  it  aroused  only  dis- 
content. This,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration,  for  again  university 
expansion  converted  the  entire  gym- 
nasium into  a work-shop. 

As  a portion  of  the  money  that  was 
subscribed  for  the  building  had  been 
given  on  the  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  a gymnasium  for  the  stu- 
dents as  well  as  a work-shop,  Princi- 
pal Grant  saw  the  necessity  of  divid- 
ing the  amount  that  had  been  sub- 
scribed and  placed  $1,000  or  there- 
abouts in  the  hands  of  the  -treasurer  to 
form  tire  nucleus  of  a new  gymnasium 
fund.  At  a meeting  of  the  University 
Council  a committee  was  appointed  to 
secure  further  funds,  the  idea  being 
to  raise  $1,000  in  Kingston  and  to  ap- 
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peal  to  the  other  friends  of  the  uni- 
versity for  further  assistance.  After 
considerable  effort  a fund  of  some 
$3,000,  including  the  original  $1,000, 
has  been  acquired,  but  the  great  en- 
largement of  the  university  in  the 
past  ten  years  makes  it  inadequate, 
except  as  a beginning,  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a building 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 
Such  a building  should  have  baths  of 
all  descriptions  in  the  basement,  and, 
if  the  funds  would  allow,  a swim- 
ming pool.  On  the  main  floor  should 
be  rooms  for  students’  meetings,  read- 
ing rooms,  &c.,  such  rooms  as  would, 
for  example,  make  it  the  general  ga- 
thering place,  and  the  gymnasium 
proper.  A building  with  this  accom- 
modation should  measure,  let  us  say, 
50x80  feet,  and  be  sufficiently  lofty  to 
permit  of  all  indoor  games  being  play- 
ed, and  the  construction  of  a running 
track  around  the  wall,  and  trapeze, 
ladders  and  other  overhead  gymnasi- 
um apparatus.  There  is  no  use  in  do- 
ing things  by  halves,  better  far  get  a 
substantial  building  of  sufficient  size 
and  of  moderate  equipment,  leaving 
to  future  students  the  responsibility  of 
improving  and  adding  to  the  equip- 
ment, than  at  the  beginning  have  a 
small  and  shabby  building  perfectly 
equipped. 

Some  may  say  that  a gymnasium  is 
not  a requirement  of  college  life,  that 
hy  walking  and  outdoor  sports  all  the 
exercise  necessary  may  be  obtained  by 
the  students.  These  must  forget  that 
°f  the  large  number  of  students  now 
nt  the  university  comparatively  few 
are  able  to  take  part  in  the  football  or 
hockey  practices,  and  it  is  with  defer- 
ence submitted  that  the  benefits  to  the 
health  and  physique  of  the  students 


obtained  at  the  Military  College  and 
other  colleges  where  they  have  gym- 
nasiums justify  attention  to  this  side 
of  student  life.  This  is  much  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  girls  in  at- 
tendance at  the  university  who  are 
debarred  from  participating  in  the 
more  active  sports  of  student  life,  but 
who  could  and  would,  by  the  setting 
aside  of  -the  gymnasium  for  certain 
hours  on  certain  days  for  their  classes, 
receive  incalculable  benefit. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  football,  hockey  and  track 
teams,  the  erection  of  a gymnasium  is 
imperatively  demanded,  if  Queen’s  is 
to  maintain  her  position  in  College 
athletics.  McGill  and  Varsity  have 
each  its  gymnasium,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  Queen’s,  with  the  little  train- 
ing of  her  teams,  does  so  exceedingly 
well  in  competition  with  teams  from 
these  colleges.  What  would  she  do 
if  proper  gymnasium  facilities  were 
available  ? 

At  least  $7,000  is  needed  to  do  the 
work  properly.  This  amount  should 
easily  be  raised  if  a few  of  our  well- 
to-do  graduates  would  lend  their  as- 
sistance, and  from  the  enthusiastic 
support  given  towards  the  erection  of 
Grant  Hall  it  seems  probable  that  in  a 
short  time  the  college  campus  will  be 
graced  by  a gymnasium  that  will  do 
credit  to  the  University.  The  matter 
cannot  rest  much  longer  in  abeyance, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gradu- 
ates, who  have  succeeded  in  accumu- 
lating somewhat  of  this  world’s  goods 
and  who,  in  their  college  days,  felt 
the  want  of  a gymnasium,  will  by 
their  assistance  give  the  scheme  their 
hearty  support.  “He  who  gives 
quickly  gives  twice”  was  a motfo  of 
the  late  Principal. 


INTERIOR  OF  GRANT  HALL  (looking  up  the  east  ambulatory). 
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queen's  and  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

Queen’s  has  never  forgotten  that 
she  has  a duty  to  perform  to  the 
teachers  of  the  country,  as  she  has  to 
the  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  and 
engineers.  The  teachers’  Junior 
Leaving  examination  has  for  years 
been  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  ma- 
triculation for  all  subjects  common  to 
the  two  examinations.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  special  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  encourage  the  teacher, 
holding  the  Junior  Leaving  certificate, 
to  look  forward  to  a university  de- 
gree. Moreover,  advanced  courses  are 
laid  down  which  conduct  at  once  to  a 
degree  and  to  non-professional  quali- 
fication to  teach  in  high  schools. 
“Extra-mural”  courses  are  of  special 
advantage  to  teachers  seeking  to  im- 
prove their  position.  Whatever  bar- 
riers have  been  raised  between  uni- 
versity and  public  school  Queen’s  has 
sedulously  aimed  to  remove,  with  the 
object  of  raising  the  status  of  the 
teacher  into  a real  profession.  Wher- 
ever other  forces  are  at  work  in  the 
same  interest  Queen's  has  been  glad 
to  co-operate.  Approval  of  the  new 
regulations  recently  issued  by  the  De- 
partment was  at  once  given,  so  far  as 
they  aimed  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  self-reliance  of  the  teacher  and 
the  dignity  of  his  vocation.  Where 
exception  was  taken,  as,  for  instance, 
to  the  elimination  of  Latin  from  the 
compulsory  subjects  on  the  Junior 
Leaving  examination,  it  was  on  the 
two-fold  ground  that  it  deprived  the 
public  school  teacher  of  necessary 
knowledge  and  tended  to  sap  his  am- 
bition. Efforts,  whether  by  special 
courses  or  summer  schools,  to  weld 
more  firmly  together  university  and 
public  school,  have  not  only  been 
countenanced,  but  have  in  some  cases 


originated  here.  It  is  due  in  part  to 
the  interest  taken  by  Queen’s  in  the 
rural  school  teacher  of  Ontario  that 
an  important  experiment  has  just 
been  completed  in  connection  with  the 
County  of  Frontenac  Model  School  in 
Kingston.  Queen’s  Quarterly  has 
freely  given  space  to  articles  on  edu- 
cation, and  already  reaches  a large 
number  of  teachers.  It  is  a pleasure 
to  learn  that  a well-wisher  of  the 
magazine  has  decided  to  place  a copy 
in  every  public  school  in  the  County 
of  Frontenac.  If  every  school  house 
in  the  Province  had  a copy  another 
barrier  between  the  college  and  the 
rural  school  would  be  removed, 
and  the  influence  of  the  university  on 
the  children  of  the  farm  would  be  dis- 
tinctly appreciable. 

The  existence  of  an  independent,  or 
at  least  semi-independent,  university 
like  Queen’s  in  Ontario  has  been  a 
constant  benefit  to  the  Department  of 
Education.  Upwards  of  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  now  in  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  re- 
ceived their  training  here.  And  apart 
from  that  the  free  development  of 
Queen’s  has  resulted  in  a type  of  col- 
lege which  is  a positive  enrichment  of 
the  educational  life  of  the  Province 
and  the  Dominion.  No  one  will  suggest 
that  the  growth  of  Queen’s  has  been  a 
menace  to  the  Ontario  educational 
system  in  any  respect.  Only  here  and 
there  is  now  heard  a voice  or  rather  a 
faint  echo  in  behalf  of  a centraliza- 
tion, which  would  be  almost  certainly 
lacking  in  local  independence,  self- 
help  and  the  power  to  initiate  reform. 
Indeed  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
merits  of  the  new  departmental  regu- 
lations is  its  manifest  desire  to  decen- 
tralize just  as  rapidly  as  different 
localities  are  prepared  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility. 
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ESPRIT  DE  CORPS  AT  QUEEN’S. 

Not  long  ago  the  learned  Principal 
of  one  of  our  Theological  Colleges 
said  laughingly  at  a gathering  of 
Queen’s  Alumni  that  his  ears  were 
tired  of  being  assailed  by  proclama- 
tions of  the  loyalty  of  Queen’s  men, 
much,  one  might  think,  as  the  Athen- 
ian citizen  who  black-balled  Aristides 
was  tired  of  hearing  him  called  the 
“Just.”  Not  that  Aristides  was  not 
just,  or  the  graduates  of  Queen’s  not 
loyal,  but  that  it  was  better  to  assume 
that  fact,  and  inquire  into  its  cause. 
Queen’s  men  are  not,  indeed,  inordi- 
nately addicted  to  boasting,  but  let  us 
take  the  hint,  and  ask  why  they  be- 
lieve in  their  Alma  Mater. 

In  the  first  place  they  have  helped 
to  build  it,  not  in  the  lofty  sense  in 
which  every  real  graduate  is  a living 
advertisement  of  his  college,  much  as 
good  goods  sell  themselves,  but  in  the 
sense,  narrower  if  you  like,  that  inter- 
est is  often  in  direct  proportion  to  toil 
and  sacrifice.  The  casual  boy  or  girl 
on  the  street  is  somebody’s  child;  the 
log-house  you  catch  a glimpse  of 
from  the  train  is  the  old  homestead 
for  some  one.  In  either  case  the  ob- 
ject may  be  “an  ill-favoured  thing,” 
but  yet  it  is,  as  Touchstone  says  of  the 
lady  of  his  choice,  “mine  own”;  and 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  The 
College  is  thus  for  the  graduate  a per- 
sonal matter,  a “bit  of  him,”  as  it 
were;  if  anything  untoward  happened 
to  it,  there  would  be  in  him  a physical 
shrinking,  such  as  might  be  caused  by 
a bereavement. 

But  further,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  graduate  of  Queen’s 
thanks  the  university  for  making  him 
over  again.  His  course  at  college  is 
the  most  decisive  period  of  his  career. 
The  well-worn  phrase  that  a college  is 


an  Alma  Mater  is  for  many  a gradu- 
ate of  Queen’s  a literal  fact.  The  stu- 
dent, when  he  comes  under  its  influ- 
ence, steps  out  on  the  platform  of  an- 
other life,  or,  to  drop  metaphor,  is 
furnished  with  a new  standard  to  ap- 
ply to  himself  in  his  dealings  with 
others.  Perhaps  the  process  of  re- 
generation is  a steep  and  thorny  road, 
but  the  end  is  a well-equipped  and 
well-ordered  mind.  Just  as  a student 
looks  forward  to  going  home  for  his 
holidays,  and  as  the  traveller  in  a for- 
eign country  is  glad  to  speak  of  re- 
turning home  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
so  the  typical  graduate  of  Queen’s 
continues  to  think  of  his  college  as  a 
‘jolly  home,”  and  the  metaphysical 
spankings  he  received  from  the  hand 
of  his  Alma  Mater,  pluckings,  criti- 
cisms, and  what  not,  have  only  im- 
printed the  college  more  indelibly  on 
his  memory  and  affection. 

This  feeling  is  brought  to  a focus, 
it  may  be,  in  connection  with  some 
member  or  members  of  the  college 
staff.  Everyone  knows  how  inti- 
mately blended  in  the  mind  of  all  the 
graduates  and  friends  of  the  univer- 
sity were  Queen’s  and  Principal  Grant, 
and  there  are  on  the  roll-book  of 
Queen  s not  a few  other  names  worthy 
of  honourable  mention.  And,  besides, 
what  suggestions  regarding  the  great 
men  of  all  time,  in  the  different  paths 
of  literature,  science,  philosophy,  art, 
politics,  history  and  religion,  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  work  of  this  or  that 
college  class,  suggestions  which  have 
done  something  to  transform  one  or 
more  of  the  “mighty  dead”  from  a 
name  into  an  acquaintance,  or  it  may 
be,  an  ideal.  One  must,  it  is  true, 
wrestle  till  the  break  of  day  (that  is, 
study  long  and  hard),  if  he  is  to  ex- 
tort from  a genius  the  gift  which  it  is 
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in  his  power  to  bestow.  But  the 
satisfaction  of  acquiring  a treasure,  of 
which  one  cannot  be  deprived,  which 
moth  and  rust  cannot  corrupt,  is 
worth  the  trouble. 

A single  word  must  be  given  to  the 
quite  unusual  and  complete  way  in 
which  students  of  all  faculties  meet 
together  in  their  different  societies 
and  by  a process  of  radiation  and  ab- 
sorption widen  one  another’s  intel- 
lectual and  social  horizon.  Chasms 
which  separate  the  scholar  and  man  of 
business,  pulpit  and  pew,  clerk  and 
client  in  real  life  are  all  bridged  here, 
and  remain  bridged,  so  that  the  uni- 
versity is  greatly  assisted  by  the  in- 
terior economy  of  student  life  in  its 
work  of  turning  out  not  mere  profes- 
sional men  on  one  side  or  . mere  prac- 
titioners of  whatever  sort  on  the 
other,  but  genial  all-round  men.  This 
mutual  give  and  take  belongs  to  the 
atmosphere  of  Queen’s. 

“All  this  and  more  comes  flock- 
ing,’’ as  we  meditate  on  what  we  mean 
by  esprit  de  corps  at  Queen’s,  and 
thus  it  ceases  to  be  a surprise,  though 
it  does  not  cease  to  be  a satisfaction, 
that  graduates  are  determined  to 
maintain  their  Alma  Mater  in  a state 
of  active  efficiency,  so  that  it  may  be 
to  their  successors  all  that  it  was  to 
them. 

BOTANY. 

The  botanical  department  of  the 
university  occupies  the  larger  part  of 
the  first  floor  of  Fleming  Hall.  One 
room  is  fitted  up  simply  for  a lecture 
room  and  three  others  are  devoted  to 
laboratory  work.  The  pass  class- 
room is  furnished  with  tables  on 
which  specimens  of  plants  are  placed 
for  examination.  A number  of  beau- 
tiful models  of  flowers  purchased  in 
Paris  fill  a case  against  one  of  the 


walls,  while  on  the  other  walls  are 
displayed  sets  of  botanical  charts, 
some  made  by  Professor  Dupuis.  One 
honour  class-room  is  furnished  with 
cases  containing  some  thousands  of 
duplicate  specimens  for  the  use  of  the 
class,  and  also  with  botanical  charts 
and  diagrams,  and  a tap  with  its  shelf. 
In  the  other  honor  laboratory,  tables 
are  so  constructed  that  four  students 
can  be  accommodated  at  each,  and  are 
provided  with  drawers  for  books,  mic- 
roscopes, &c.  A large  collection  of 
the  lower  classes  of  plants,  such  as 
algae,  fungi,  grasses,  &c.,  is  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  class.  Chemical 
materials  for  experimental  work  are 
kept  here,  and  all  practical  work  in 
histology  and  physiology  is  conduct- 
ed. Two  sides  of  the  room  are  fur- 
nished with  taps  and  glass  vessels  of 
different  kinds  for  the  preservation  of 
fresh  water  algae,  and  for  experi- 
mental work.  Here  also  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  and  materials  for  mi- 
croscopic examination  are  provided. 
The  college  herbarium  contains  over 
30,000  specimens,  representing  the 
flora  of  Canada  and  the  North  East- 
ern States,  with  a large  number  from 
Europe,  Australia  and  India.  The 
private  herbarium  of  the  professor  re- 
presents very  fully  the  flora  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  United 
States,  and  also  contains  large  collec- 
tions from  Europe,  Western  Asia, 
Southern  Africa,  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, embracing  over  50,000  sheets 
of  mounted  specimens.  Many  thou- 
sands of  duplicates,  furnished  by  stu- 
dents who  have  won  the  Gowan  prize, 
are  preserved  for  future  use  and  for 
purposes  of  exchange.  A large  con- 
servatory for  the  cultivation  and  pre- 
servation of  living  plants  is  attached 
to  the  honour  laboratory. 
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Retire  April,  1909— R.  Vashon  Rogers,  B.A., 
LL.D.,  K.C.,  Kingston. 

Retire  April,  1908 — Rev.  M.  Macgillivray, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Kingston;  Rev.  John  Mackie,  M. 

A.,  D.D.,  Kingston  ; Rev.  Robert  H.  Warden, 
D.D.,  Toronto;  G.  M.  Macdonnell,  B.A..K.C., 
Kingston  ; Hugh  Waddell,  Peterboro  ; John 
McIntyre,  M.A.,  K.C  , Kingston;  Donald  M. 
McIntyre,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

Retire  April,  1907 ^Rev.  W.  T,  Herridge, 
D.D.,  Ottawa;  Rev.  D.  R.  Drummond,  M.A., 
St.  Thomas;  Rev.  J.  Edgar  Hill,  D.D.,  Mon- 
treal; Sheriff  Maclennan,  B.A.,  Lindsay;  Sir 
Sandford  Fleming,  K C.M.G  , LL.D.,  Ottawa ; 
D.  B.  MacLennan,  M.A.,  K.C.,  Cornwall;  P. 

C.  McGregor,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Almonte. 

Retire  April,  1906— Rev.  Thomas  Wardrope, 

D. D.,  Guelph;  Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  M.A., 
D D.,  Montreal;  Rev.  E.  D.  McLaren,  M.A., 


D.D.,  Toronto;  James  Douglas,  B.A.,  LL.D., 
New  York  ; And.  T.  Drummond,  B.A.,  LL.D.,' 
Toronto;  Hon.  E.  H.  Bronson,  Ottawa;  Mat- 
thew Leggat,  Hamilton  ; George  Gillies,  B. A., 
Toronto. 

Retire  April,  i905--Rev.  G.  M.  Milligan, 

B.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Toronto;  Rev.  Robert 
Campbell,  D.Sc.,  Perth;  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Maclennan,  LL.D.,  Toronto  ; Francis  H, 
Chrysler,  B. A.,  K.C.,  Ottawa  ; J.  Roberts  Allan, 
Ottawa;  John  Charlton,  Lynedoch ; H.  A. 
Calvin,  M.  P.,  Kingston. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Maclennan,  LL.D.,  Chair- 
man ; Geo.  Y.  Chown,  B. A.,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  will  be 
held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  April  26th. 


UNIVER-SITY  COUNCIL. 


The  Council  consists  of  the  Chancellor, 
the  Trustees,  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and 
an  equal  number  of  elective  members. 

The  Chancellor  is  elected  by  the  Council,  ex- 
cept when  two  or  more  candidates  are  nomina- 
ted, in  which  case  the  election  is  by  registered 
graduates  and  alumni.  He  holds  office  for 
three  years,  and,  as  highest  officer  of  the  Uni- 
versity, presides  at  meetings  of  the  Council  and 
Convocation,  and  at  statutory  meetings  of 
senate.  In  his  absence  he  is  represented  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor, 

Of  the  elective  members  eight  retire  annually, 
except  in  every  sixth  year,  when  ten  retire. 
Successors  are  elected  by  registered  graduates 
and  alumni.  Retiring  members  may  be  re- 
elected. 

The  Council  has  power  to  elect  five  trustees 
(one  trustee  retiring  annually) ; to  discuss  all 
questions  relating  to  the  College  and  its  wel- 
fare ; to  make  representations  of  its  views  to 
the  Senate  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  ; to  decide 
on  proposals  for  affiliation  and  to  arrange  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  installation  of  the 
Chancellor,  to  its  own  meetings  and  business, 
the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  Convocation, 
and  the  fees  for  membership,  registration  and 
voting. 

Convocation  for  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
etc.,  will  be  held  upon  Wednesday,  April  25th, 
1906. 

ELECTIVE  MEMBERS  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR 
RETIRING. 

Retire  1910— John  Marshall,  M.A.,  Kingston; 
J-  R.  Layell,  B.  A.,  Smith’s  Falls;  Rev. 
James  Carmichael,  B.D.,  King;  W.  A.  Logie, 
M.A.,  LL,  B.,  Hamilton;  Judge  Fraleck,  B.A., 


Belleville;  R.  H,  Cowley,  M.A.  Ottawa;  R.  S. 
O'Loughlin,  M.A.,  New  York;  Rev.  W.  W. 
Peck,  M.A.,  LL. B.,  Napanee. 

Retire  1909— Francis  King,  M.A.,  Kingston  ; 
W.  F.  Nickle,  B.  A.,  Kingston  ; Rev.  R.  Laird, 
M.A.,  Vancouver;  Rev.  N.  Macpherson,  M.A., 
B.D.,  Indianapolis;  Rev.  D.  Strachan,  B.A., 
Brockville;  Andrew  Hayden,  M.A. , Ottawa; 
Rev.  James  Binnie,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Tweed;  D.  D 
Calvin,  B.A.,  Kingston;  J.  H.  Mills,  M.A. 
Waterford;  T.  H.  Farrell,  M.D.,  Utica,  N.  Y\ 

Retire  1908 — R.  V.  Rogers,  K.C.,  B.A., 
LL.D.,  Kingston ; H.  A.  Calvin,  M.P. , King- 
ston ; J.  M.  Farrell,  B.A.,  Kingston  ; R.  J.  Mac- 
lennan, B.A.,  Toronto;  R.  M.  Dennistoun, 

B.  A.,  Peterboro;  E.  B.  Echlin,  B.A.,  M.D. , 
Ottawa;  Rev.  J.  K.  Macmorine,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Kingston  ; Geo.  W.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Cobourg. 

Retire  1907 — A.  G.  Farrell,  B.A.,  Smith's 
Falls;  W.  L.  Grant  M.A.,  St.  Andrew's  Col- 
lege; Rev.  E.  D.  Maciaren,  D.D  , Toronto  ; H. 
M.  Mowat,  B.A  , LL. B , Toronto  ; H.  R.  Duff, 
M.  D,,  Kingston;  Geo.  Bell,  B.A.,  Toronto; 

C.  F.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Ottawa. 

Retire  1906 — R:  S.  Minnes,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Ottawa;  Rev.  J.  Hay,  M.A..B.D.,  Renfrew; 
P.  C.  McGregor,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Almonte;  Rev. 
James  Wallace,  M.A.,  Lindsay  ; Jas.  Douglas, 
B.A.,  LL.D.,  New  York  ; E.  R.  Peacock,  M.A., 
Toronto;  J.  McD.  Mowat,  B.A.,  Kingston; 
Rev.  A.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Perth. 

Retire  I905~D.  M.  McIntyre,  B.A.,  King- 
ston ; Rev.  J.  Cumberland,  M.A.,  Stella;  Rev. 
J.  D.  Boyd,  B.A.,  Kingston ; Gordon  W.  Mylks, 
M.D.,  Kingston ; Rev.  F.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  B.A., 
Lombardy;  J.  A.  Hutchinson,  K.C.,  Brock- 
ville ; Eliza  S.  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  Cornwall  ; G. 
F.  Henderson,  B.A.,  Ottawa. 
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OUR  IMMEDIATE  NEEDS. 


THINKING  of  “Queen’s  of  to-day,” 
and  thankful  for  the  progress 
of  the  past,  we  must  recognize  also  the 
needs  of  the  present.  The  fact  that 
within  the  last  eleven  years  the  num- 
ber of  students  has  been  more  than 
doubled,  while  the  teaching  staff  in 
Arts  and  Theology  has  not  been 
greatly  increased,  indicates  the  most 
urgent  present  need. 

It  has  long  been  desired  to  have  a 
Chair  in  Oriental  Languages  (includ- 
ing Hebrew),  added  to  the  Arts  de- 
partment. This  would  provide  for 
those  languages  where  they  properly 
belong,  and  would  enable  the  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  and  O.  T.  Exegesis  to 
give  his  entire  attention  to  the  latter 
subject,  along  with  O.  T.  Theology. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Theological 
department  should  further  be 
strengthened  at  an  early  date  by 
dividing  the  subjects  of  Apologetics 
and  N.  T.  Exegesis,  constituting  the 
former  into  one  Chair,  and  the  latter 
along  with  N.  T.  Theology  into  an- 
other. 

It  is  not  immediately  necessary  to 
add  any  other  new  Chair  to  -the  Arts 
department,  but  we  urgently  need  a 
number  of  Assistant-Professors  and 
other  instructors  in  connection  with 
existing  Chairs.  This  is  required  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  the  students  in 
attendance  on  the  classes,  but  also  of 
the  extra-mural  students,  who  carry 
on  their  work  by  correspondence.  A 
number  of  public  school  teachers  and 
others,  who  could  not  attend  the  uni- 
versity, have  been  enabled  by  this 
means  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
Queen’s,  and  while  the  instruction  of 
these  extra-mural  students  has  been 
conducted  with  great  care  and  faith- 
fulness, it  makes  demands  upon  the 


staff  that  call  for  further  assistance. 
The  recent  action  of  the  Department 
of  Education  in  regard  to  the  study  of 
Classics  and  Modern  Languages  in 
High  Schools  will  almost  inevitably 
make  it  necessary  for  the  Universities 
of  the  Province  to  provide  elementary 
instruction  in  those  subjects,  so  that 
in  each  of  them  at  least  one  assistant 
will  be  required,  an  Assistantship  be- 
ing estimated  at  $1,000  to  $1,200.  The 
subject  of  Political  Science  might  well 
be  divided  into  two  separate  Chairs  if 
we  could  afford  it,  but  we  must  have 
at  least  an  Assistantship  in  connection 
with  the  present  Chair,  and  an  Assist- 
antship also  in  connection  with  the 
Chair  of  Botany.  Biology  and  Botany 
may  be  bracketed  together  as  the 
minute  and  rudimentary  forms  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  are  closely  al- 
lied, and  we  need  an  assistant  who 
might  render  service  in  connection 
with  these  two  subjects.  We  need 
also  further  assistance  in  our  Mathe- 
matical department. 

We  may  require  to  provide  an  As- 
sistants’hip  in  connection  with  Philo- 
sophy, so  that  fuller  provision  may  be 
made  for  post-graduate  work  in  this 
department.  At  present  there  are 
two  Fellows  in  Philosophy  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  appointment,  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  other  universities, 
lead  us  to  plan  for  the  employment  of 
bellows  in  other  departments.  It  is 
proposed  that  these  shall  be  chosen 
from  among  the  foremost  students, 
that  the  Fellowships  shall  be  prizes 
for  efficiency,  enabling  students  to 
carry  on  post-graduate  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  render  service  as 
tutors  and  instructors.  In  this  way 
promising  men  may  be  retained  for  a 
period  of  research  work,  while 
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through  their  services  further  assist- 
ance in  teaching  may  be  provided  at 
very  moderate  cost.  Two  grades  of 
Fellowships  might  thus  be  formed,  a 
Senior,  at  $400  each,  and  a Junior  at 
$250  each,  per  year.  We  should  have 
one  Senior  and  one  Junior  in  Physics 
and  in  Chemistry,  and  also,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  present  tutorial  instruc- 
tion, in  English  Literature,  Moderns, 
and  Political  Economy. 

The  class  in  English  Bible  should  be 
permanently  provided  for  by  a Lec- 
tureship. At  present  this  class  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  voluntary  service  of 
two  of  the  professors.  It  is  well  at- 
tended and  is  calculated  to  be  very 
helpful  to  those  who  take  it,  the  whole 
English  Bible  being  gone  over  in  a 
course  of  two  years.  $500  per  year 
would  be  a very  modest  appropriation 
for  this  purpose,  and  if  the  Lecture- 
ship could  be  developed  into  a full 
Professorship  so  much  the  better. 

As  yet  we  are  ill-off  for  Matricula- 
tion Scholarships.  The  design  of  such 
scholarships  is  to  provide  inducements 
and  facilities  for  some  of  the  brightest 
pupils  of  the  high  schools  to  take  a 
university  course.  We  already  have 
a number  provided  through  the  kind- 
ness of  friends,  but  we  are  in  great 
need  of  more.  At  a low  estimate  we 
should  increase  our  list  by  six  scholar- 
ships of  the  value  of  $125  each,  and 
ten  of  the  value  of  $100  each.  If 
these  could  be  provided,  it  would  be  a 
most  helpful  stimulus  to  the  high 
schools  as  well  as  a valuable  aid  to 
students  at  the  commencement  of  their 
course  when  assistance  is  greatly  re- 
quired. 

There  is  urgent  need  to  have  the 
salaries  of  a number  of  our  professors 
increased,  and  we  require  for  this  pur- 
pose an  addition  of  at  least  $3,000  to 
our  present  annual  revenue;  and  the 
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general  services  entailed  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  buildings  demand 
nearly  a thousand  dollars  a year.  The 
University  is  at  present  provided  with 
spacious  accommodation  for  class  pur- 
poses, but,  owing  to  the  erection  of  the 
new  buildings,  the  house  formerly 
used  as  an  Astronomical  Observatory 
had  to  be  taken  down.  We  have  not 
yet  put  up  another,  although  arrange- 
ments have  been  continued  for 
meteorological  observations,  but  we 
should  have  a proper  observatory 
which  would  cost  at  least  a capital 
sum  represented  by  about  $400  a year. 

Although  we  do  not  place  a resi- 
dence for  girl  students  among  the  re- 
quisites to  be  met  by  our  new  Endow- 
ment, yet  it  would  add  very  greatly  to 
the  welfare  and  working  comfort  of 
the  young  ladies  if,  in  this  respect,  we 
were  placed  on  a level  with  many  of 
our  sister  universities.  A gymnasium 
also  would  be  a valuable  and  welcome 
addition  to  our  group  of  buildings. 

But  we  have  already  exhausted  in 
this  estimate  our  proposed  additional 
revenue  of  $20,000  per  year,  although 
our  attention  has  been  confined  to 
what  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  efficient  work  of  the  Univers- 
ity. If  any  friend  be  able  to  endow  a 
Chair,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  pro- 
vide a new  Chair ; 'he  may  select  some 
existing  one,  for  the  only  two  Chairs 
in  Queen’s  to  which  any  special  en- 
dowment is  attached  are  those  of 
Biology  and  Political  Science,  and  the 
endowment  of  an  existing  Chair  with 
which  the  donor’s  name  might  be  con- 
nected would  release  a proportionate 
amount  of  revenue  for  general  pur- 
poses. Or,  special  benefactions  that 
would  greatly  assist  the  University 
might  be  made  by  providing  for  some 
one  of  the  proposed  Assistantships, 
Fellowships,  or  Scholarships.  Friends 
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who  cannot  extend  so  large  a measure 
of  aid  may  by  the  gift  of  $500  secure 
the  privilege  of  nominating  during 
their  lifetime  a student  for  exemption 
from  class  fees  in  the  Arts  depart- 
ment, while  the  donor  of  $100  has  the 
privilege  of  nominating  one  student 
for  such  exemption  during  his  full 
course  of  four  years.  Queen’s  lives 
through  the  liberality  of  her  friends. 
They  have  not  failed  her  in  the  past, 
nor  will  they  fail  her  now. 

— The  Principal. 

^COMMITTEE  OF  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY. 

( Arranged,  under  the  head  of  Pres- 
byteries. ) 

Quebec— Rev.  A.  T.  Love,  A.  H. 
Cook,  Esq.,  Quebec ; Rev.  Dr.  Kel- 
lock,  Richmond,  Que.  Montreal — 
Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  James  Croil,  Esq., 
David  Morrice,  Esq.,  James  Rodger, 
Esq.,  Montreal;  Rev.  Dr.  D.  W. 
Morison,  Ormstown,  Que.  Glen- 
garry-— Rev.  A.  F.  Graham,  Lancas- 
ter; Rev.  Arpad  P.  Govan,  Williams- 
town;  James  Dingwall,  Esq.,  Corn- 
wall. Ottawa — Rev.  W.  D.  Arm- 
strong, D.D.,  Rev.  J.  W.  H.  Milne, 
Judge  MacTavish,  George  Hay,  Esq., 
Ottawa.  Lanark  and  Renfrew — Rev- 
John  Hay,  Alexander  Barnet,  Esq., 
Renfrew ; Rev.  D.  Currie,  Perth ; 
Hon.  Senator  Frost,  Smith’s  Falls. 
Broc kville — Rev.  D.  Strachan,  John 
M.  Gill,  Esq.,  Brockville;  Rev.  C.  H. 
Daly,  Lyn.  Kingston — Rev.  J.  D. 
Boyd,  Rev.  A.  Laird,  Kingston ; Rev. 

A.  H.  Drum,  John  Bell,  Esq.,  Belle- 
ville. Peterborough — Rev.  E.  F. 
Torrance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  G.  Potter,  R. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  Peterborough.  Lind- 
say Rev.  D.  W.  Best,  Beaverton; 
Rev.  James  Wallace,  Lindsay.  Whit- 
by—Rev.  James  Hodges,  Robert  Mc- 
Laughlin, Esq.,  Oshawa;  J.  B.  Dow, 
Esq.,  Whitby;  Alex.  Neilson,  Esq.’ 


Scarborough.  Toronto — Rev.  Dr. 

Armstrong  Black,  Rev.  Dr.  McTa- 
vish,  Rev.  Dr.  Neil,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Wallace,  Rev.  Alfred  Gandier,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Macdonald,  Dr.  James  Bain, 
Joseph  Henderson*  Esq.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Davidson,  John  Kay,  Esq.,  James 
Kent,  Esq.,  Toronto.  Orangeville— 
Rev.  Robert  Fowlie,  Erin ; Rev.  J.  H. 
Edmison,  Cheltenham.  Barrie — Rev. 
Dr.  R.  N.  Grant,  Dr.  Beaton,  Orillia; 
Rev.  Neil  Campbell,  Oro;  Rev. 
George  Grant,  Barrie.  North  Bay — 
Rev.  S.  Childerhouse,  Parry  Sound. 
Algoma- — Rev.  D.  McEachern,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  West.  Owen  Sound — 
Rev.  Dr.  Somerville,  Judge  Morrison, 
Owen  Sound;  Dr.  J.  A.  Black,  Mas- 
sie.  Saugeen — Rev.  W.  Farquhar- 
son,  Durham;  Rev.  T.  D.  McCulloch, 
Harriston.  Guelph — Rev.  R.  W. 
Ross,  Lieut.-Col.  Macrae,  Guelph ; 
Rev.  R.  E.  Knowles,  Hugh  McCul- 
loch, Esq.,  Galt.  Hamilton — Rev. 
Dr.  Fletcher,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyle,  Rev.  Neil 
MacPherson,  Dr.  Malloch,  George 
Rutherford,  Esq.,  Alex.  Turner,  Esq., 
Hamilton;  W.  A.  Charlton,  Esq., 
M.P.P.,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  Smith,  St. 
Catherines.  Paris — Rev.  Dr.  ‘Mc- 
Mullen, Woodstock;  Rev.  G.  C.  Pat- 
terson, Embro;  Rev.  W.  A.  J.  Mar- 
tin, Brantford;  John  Penman,  Esq., 
Paris.  London — Rev.  J.  G.  Stuart, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Clark,  A.  S.  MacGregor, 
Esq.,  London.  Chatham — Rev.  T.  C. 
Tolmie,  Windsor;  Rev.  Dr.  Battisbv. 
Chatham.  Sarnia — Rev.  A.  A.  Gra- 
ham, Petrolia;  Rev.  E.  C.  Currie, 
Hon.  Senator  Vidal,  Sarnia,  Straf- 
ford—Rev.  M.  L.  Leitch.  Stratford; 
Rev.  A.  MacAulav,  Mitchell.  Huron 
—Rev.  Dr.  McLean,  Blyth.  Mait- 
land—Rev.  James  Ross,  Brussels. 
Bruce- Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Murray,  Kin- 
cardine; Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  Walk- 
erton. 


*See  editorials. 


